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Ellis & Walery 
MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER AS “SHYLOCK" IN “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


“lam a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is?” 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


| 
AVIEMORE. Station Hotel. Aviemore, | PAIGNTON. Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful 
Strathspey. W. H. Legge, Manager. grounds facing sea. Guruge. 
BIDEFORD. Tanton’s Hotel. Central for | PaIGNTON. Gerston Hotel. Close to 


North Devon. Motor Garage. } station and sea. Garage. 


BouURNEMOUTH. Hotel Mont Dore. South | 
aspect. 150100ms, electriclight throughout, | 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter | 
garden and lounge, covered tennis court. | 
Turkish, sea-water and medicated baths. 
The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk 
of the Golf Links.—For tariff address, 
W. KneEEsE, Manager. = 


PERTH... Station Hotel. Covered way. 


| Alfred Foster, Maneger. 


ScarRsoro’. The Gainsborough Private 
Hotel. South cliff. Delightfully situated. 
En pens‘on. Table d’Héte. Telegrams: 
**Cantab, Scarborough."’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of | SOUTHAMPTON. The Dolphin. Motor 
Scottish Highlands. Garage. Ins;ection Pit and Petrol Stores. 
EROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE. Lygon 
Arms Hotel. Datcs from 1540, with | SOUTHAMPTON. South-Western Hotel. 


oak-panelled rooms. Comfortable hunting Garage, two pits. Manager, F. Kuntze. 


quariers. Garage. Moderate tariff. 


Swanace. The Royal Victoria Hotel. 
Proprietress, Miss J. Vincent. 


(Somerset).  Queen’s Hotel. 


BURNHAM 
Headquarters Golf Club. 


Facing Sea. 


Castle Hotel. The County 
Garage and every cony<nience. 


TAUNTON. 


DAWLISH. Southwood’s London Hotel, 
House. 


Strand. Old established first-class family. 


TEIGNMOUTH. Royal Hotel. Sea front. 


Bevonport. Royal Hotel. First class 
Unrivalled view. 


Naval and Military. | 


Belgrave Hotel. First-class 
In own grounds of 4 acres. 


TORQUAY. 


ILFRACOMBE. Runnycleave Hotel. High- | 
family. 


class cooking. Baths, Garage. 


H. H. Ward, | ToRQuUAY. Queen’s Hotel. Central position 


on sea front. 


INVERNESS. Station Hotel. 


Manager. 


LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. Most 
charming in the provinces. Refurnished, 


redecorated. Recherché cuisine. Garage. 
Hunting stables. 


Torauay. Grand Hotel. Nearest station, 


facing sea, best position. 


VENTNOR. Royal Hotel. Largest and 
Best. Inclusive charge 10/- per day; 
Week-ends 18/.—Manager, F. MontTaGuEe 
HAYDEN. 


LONDON. Royal Palace Hotel. Most 
charming position in London. Overlooking 
Hyde Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per 
day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. 


WESTON=SUPER-MARE. Week-end, 


LYMINGTON. The Londesborough. Cen- ‘*Grand Atlantic Hotel.” Garage. 

tral for New Forest and Isle of Wight. Atlantic Breezes. For Booklet, Stamp, 
PuHIL-put, Stationer. 

MATLOCK BATH. ‘The Carlsbad of 'Eng- | 
land."’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A | WEYMOUTH. The Royal Hotel. Leading 
luxurious Hotel, with perfect system of | Modern Hotel, facing sea. 
Continental and Elec‘ric Baths. | 

New Forest, LYNDHURST. Crown | WEYMOUTH. Gloucester Hotel. Oldest 
Hotel. 60 rooms. established Family Hotel on front. 
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[MPERIAL THEATRE. : : Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 


An original Play in Four Acts, by ALFRED SUTRO, ent 'tled 


isle Pia Riri Ga AGO NER 
LEWIS WALLER. Miss EVELYN MILLARD. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


Box Office 10 to 10. Tels. 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


|. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


THE COEISE UM. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6.p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely different {rom that at 3 and 9 o'clock. All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stainped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 as., £1 11s. 6d., and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 7689 Gerrard), Grand Tier,1s. Balcony, 6d. 
(Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children under 12 half price to all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Tele- 
grams :‘' Coliseum, London.” 


EMEIReE THEATRE, 


Mr. 


CHARING CROSS. 


LEICESTEK SQUARE. 
An Original Divertissement, 
Tinks EWES CO AIEIED 
“A REVUE" by Gro. GrossmitH, JUNR. 
Supporied by Specially Selected Variety Proeramme. 


Doors 7.45- Manager, Mr. oH. J. Hircnrns. 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 
ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XIII—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA: LETZLINGEN. By J..L. Basurorp, M.A. (Written by gracious p-rmission 
of Katser Wilhelm 11.) Illustrated, 
QUEER-TEMPERED HORSES: II. Compiled by Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
WITH THE KHIRGIZS OF KHAN TENGRI. By Lorp O. Beaucterk. J/lustrated. 
STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: VIIIL—-NABOTH’S VINEYARD. By Frank SavILie. 
DREAMWOLD. By E. ALEXANDER Powe Lt, F.R.G.S. Illustiated. 
THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. By Home Gorpon. 
HINTS TO YOUNG FOXHUNTERS. By Major ArrHuR HuGHES-ONSLow. 


BRIDGE. By ‘ Portianp."” 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Aucust Awarp. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATEER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


How to Live THE Simpce Lire. By Calvin Pater. 1s. net. (7. Werner Laurie.) 
Tue Story oF A Nose. By Zoe McCausland. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 

Tue Drums oF Fate. By Robert Halifax. 6s. (Drane. 

Tue LitTLe Lime. By May Baldwin. 2s. (Chambers.) 


Tue Boys or BapMiInsTER. By Andrew Home. 5s. (Chambers.) 

Tue Gops oF PeGaAna. By Lord Dunsany. Illustrations by S. H. Sime. 5s. net. (Elkin Matl:ews.) 
Tue Royat Forests oF ENGLAND. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

THe WaALLypPuG IN THE Moon; oR, HIS BApjEsTy. By G. E. Farrow. 5s. (Pearson.) 

Dan Leno. By J. Hickory Wood. 6s. (Met/uen.) 

Tue ROMANCE OF Mininc. By Archibald Williams. 5s. (Pearson.) 

Tue Spiper's Eyer. By William Le Queux. 6s. (Cassell.) 

In NORTHERN SEAS. By E. Everett-Green. 3s. 6d. (Ne!son.) 

Tue Guost oF ExLEA Priory. By E. H. Haverfield. 5s. (Nelson.) 
Ropinson Crusoe. By D. Defoe. 5s. net. (Dent.) 

Rep D:ckxon THE OuTLAw: a Story of Medieval England. By Tom Bevan. 
SMOULDERING Fires. By E. Everett-Green. 5s. (Nelson.) 

A Krnc’s Comrape. By C. W. Whistler. 5s. (Nelson.) 


2s. 6d. (Nelson.) 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, shouid always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention wil} 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - —f1.8S. 2d. 
Six months - - - - 14s, 1d, 
Three months - - - - 7S re 
ABROAD. 
Twelve months - - - - £1 198. od. 
Six months - - - - : 19s. 6d. 
Three months - : - - : gs. gd, 


The above rates do not include eatra n imbers, 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster Bark"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘' THe Tarver,” 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 


time, irrespective of the departure of 


VOLUMES I. to XVI. of 
alts ee Ei SAS Ae eR 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


plas TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivolt; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Dep-t; in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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SOME INTERESTING FACTS 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE,.— Begun 1829, completed 1845 ; 


Act declaring square Crown property, 1844 
NELSON STATUE.—Designed by E. H. Bailey and com- 

pleted in 1843, The statue is cut out of a fine com- 
* pact limestone brought from the Granton quarry of 


the Duke of Buccleuch. It weighs nearly 18 tons 


The Passing of Irving.—The death of Sir 
Henry Irving in the plenitude of his powers hzs 
caused universal grief. The King and eminent 
subjects in every phase of life have united in 
bearing tribute to the reverence and esteem in 
which the great actor was held. Those whose 


rivilege it was to know Sir Henry Irving and 
Db ~ Db 


to love him will feel that words can convey no 
adequate sense of their incomparable loss. At 
the time I write there is a universally expressed 
desire that the great actor's remains should repose 
in Westminster Abbey 


Our Supplement.—With this week’s issue of 
Tue Tater we give a four-page Supple- 
ment devoted to Sir Henry Irving in many 
of his wonderful presentations. “Our por- 
trait is from a special sitting given to 
Tue Tarver in Edinburgh; it is the last 
portrait of Sir Henry Irving 
and in many respects the 
best ever taken. 


Our Pretty Children 
Group Competition. — This 
competition is to be decided 
by the votes of our readers, 
and a selection of the best 
photographs sent in will be 
published in THe TatrLer 
for five consecutive weeks, 
beginning with our next 
issue. It is particularly 
requested that no post cards be sent in 
in connection with this competition until 
all the five instalments of portraits have 
appeared. 


Nelson’s Last Signal.—In the United 
Service Museum, Whitehall, is an inte- 
resting document, which I reproduce on 
page &o, bearing upon Nelson’s famous 
signal. It runs as follows :— 

NELSON'S LAST TELEGRAPHIC SIGNAL. 

“T had the honour to suggest the substitution of the 
word ‘expec:s' for ‘confides.’ Lord Nelson had chosen 
the latter, but it not being in the vocabulary, must have 
heen spelt, and have taken more time than could have 
been spared (as we were close on the enemy), and the word 

‘expects’ only required one number. After it had been 
answered his Lordship ordere1 me to make the signal 
(No. 16) for close action, and to keep it flying. —Jonn 


Pasco, Senior and Signal Officer of the V ictory, 2ist of 
October, 1805."" 


Ausse. 


AT THE KENNEL CLUB DOG SHOW 


The puzzling freak—the hairless dog 


Gossip of 


THE NELSON MONUMENT 


As photographed from the top of the Grand Hotel 


KUBELIK, THE GREAT VIOLINIST 


As sketched by Mr. Julius Price 
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SOME INTERESTING FACTS 


NELSON COLUMN.—Designed by Railton ; fluted shaft, 
Roman capital. The total height is 173 ft.: Steps 
7 ft, pedestal 37 ft. column 105 ft.. tambour 7 ft, 
and statue 17 ft. The lions at the base were de- 
signed by Sir Edwin Landseer and uncovered in 
January, 1867 


| 


“The Perfect Lover.”—Mr. Alfred Sutro is to 
be warmly congratulated on his new play. The 
piece tells a story of temptation and resistance. 
William Tremblett is a solicitor whose whole 
interest in life les in making money, although 
not always honestly. He has learned that land 
belonging to his client, Lord Cardew, now to be 
sold, has coal onit. Renae ing that Gardew. would 
not sell to him he goes to his brother Joseph 
Lewis Waller), a struggling journalist, and 
proposes that he shall induce his wife, Lilian 
(Miss Millard), a former sweetheart of the peer’s, 
to get lis consent to the sale of the land by her 
influence. 


The Story.—Joseph scorns the idea of such a 
mean trick. His wife on hearing the story per- 


suades him that there is 
nothing very wrong in it, 
and asks him to think what 
the large sum of money 
offered by his scheming 
brother would mean to them 
in their poverty. Moved by 
his wile’s pleading the 
journalist yields and does 
the dishonourable work. 


Lilian goes to Lord Cardew, 
who signs the sale agreement and persuades 
her to go with him and an elderly aunt 
to Canada and leave the husband who 
ill-uses her. 


Mr. Sutro’s Success.—There is a great 
scene between the brothers when William 
finds that the document makes Joseph the 
purchaser of the land. The play ends 
with the burning of the paper by Joseph, 
and he and his wife and child are happy 
in feeling that they have done the right 
thing. Mr. Waller and his excellent com- 
pany act admirably, and Mr. Sutro’s play, 
which is well worthy of the author of 
The Walls of Jericho, is another Imperial 
success. It is a pleasure to note that 
Mr. Sutro has the courage to introduce a 
touch of homely sentiment into a modern 
play, and in respect. of finish his latest 
work isa distinct advance. He now ranks 
among our best dramatists. 


Russel 


AT THE KENNEL CLUB DOG SHOW 


The smallest dog in the Crystal Palace show 
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The Nelson Celebration—Some Imteresting Side Glimpses. 


THE ADMIRAL 


THE LOVE STORY OF 


LORD NELSON 


AND 


LADY | 
HAMILTON 


BY 


DOUGLAS SLADEN 


Ditncan Cross den'’s: Boole blished Z b Duncan Cross 
THE PUMP IN THE RECTORY GROUNDS Mr; (Sladen's) bool aw published et hepence Dyce NELSON HUGGINS 
Arthur Pearson, Ltd., contains a quite unique portrait of 
Remaining from Nelson's time Lord Nelson from a contemporary print The only boy named Nelson in Burnham Thorpe to-day 


& 
e Duncan Cross 
THE ‘LORD NELSON” TAVERN AT BURNHAM THORPE DOCUMENT CONCERNING NELSON’S LAST SIGNAL 
Where natives may drink to the admiral’s memory in his birthplac2 In the Royal United Service Institution (see page 79) 


Duncan Cross Duncan Cross 
THE RECTOR WELCOMES VISITORS GROUP OF BURNHAM THORPE. SCHOOLCHILDREN OF TO-DAY 
The visitor in ques.ion is Mr. Cross of Cassell's, whose son made many photographs Do they include a Nelson of the future, mute and at present inglorious, but destined 
on this page $ to do as great deeds as their distinguished fellow townsman? 
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*Tihe Merchant of Vemice” at the Garrick Theatre. 
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Ellis & Watery Ellis & Watery 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. Arthur Bourchier) as Portia in che Trial Scene Miss Violet Vanbrugh as Portia with her maid, Nerissa (Miss Mur’el 
pleading with Shylock Beaumont), in the Casket Scene 


VW Ww? dor 


® 


Shylock (Mr. Arthur Bourchier) leaving his house in charge of his daughter, Jessica (Miss Elfrida Clement). When he returns she has fled 
with Lorenzo 
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The Three Most Interesting Plays of the Week. 


Ellis & Watery 
MISS ANNIE HUGHES 


Whois playing the part of Pansy Bligh in Public Opinion 
at Wyndham's Theatre 


A Busy Week.—The week has given 
us three fascinating plays, and as I write 
a fourth is promised, The Perfect Lover, 
at the Imperial. The plays are For 
the Crown and Carrots at the Scala, The 
Merchant of Venice at the Garrick, and 
Public Opinion at Wyndham’s—I name the 
plays as I saw them. Carrots is a little 
one-act ppley by Jules Renard, translated 
by Mr. Alfred Sutro. Itisa dainty curtain- 
raiser in which Miss Gertrude Elliott pre- 
sents a fascinating boy, ‘“ Carrots,’ and 
her husband, Mr. Forbes: Robertson, a 
characteristic French parent. It was ‘not 
my good fortune tosee For the Crown when 
it was produced nine years ago, The play, 
by Frangois Coppée, has been translated 
by John Davidson. It is not a good play. 
Its earlier scenes are somewhat too remini- 
scent of Macbeth, its later scenes are some- 


what unreal, but one is carried through it 


with keen interest by the superb acting. 


‘Ror the Crown.”—The scene is laid 
in the Balkans in the fifteenth century 
when Cross and Crescent are at strife. The 


Christian Balkans are ever at death grip 
with the Turk. The country is about to 
elect a king. Shall it be the old and 
stately Bishop Stephen, enacted by Mr. 

Ian Robertson, or shall it be Prince Michael 
Brankomir, the warrior who has so often 
forced back the devastating enemy? ‘It 
must be the bishop,” say the people, “be- 
cause Prince Michael is required over at 
the frontier.” How Prince Michael con- 
spires; how his son, Constantine (Mr. J 
Forbes-Robertson), finds out his treachery 
through Militza (Miss Gertrude Elliott), a 
slave girl who loves him; how he slays 
his father, and then is sentenced to be tied 
to his father’s statue and there starved to 
death. All this you may see for yourself. 


Too Much Modernity.—Thie play gives 
scope, as I have said, for some beautiful 
acting. Perhaps those who saw Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell in the part of Militza 
nine years ago may be able to make com- 
parisons; I am not, and I found Miss 
Gertrude Elliott beautiful, while no one is 
so well able to give dignity and interest to 
the poetic drama as is Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
son. Mr. John Davidson, by the way, has 
an unhappy faculty of often intruding 
mean words and insignificant sentences. 
It givesa jarring note to findsucha phrase 
as “ Peace at any price” in this exciting 
story of the fifteenth ce ntury. 


Did Shakspere Sympathise with Shy- 
lock ?— Mr. Arthur Bourchier, greatly 
daring, has produced a version of The 
Merchant of Venice which will be much 
discussed ~ during the coming months. 


With that splendid generosity which 
always characterises our greatest and most 
incomparable actor Sir Henry Irving sent 
a telegram to Mr. Bourchier “* with the best 
of good wishes to the fair Portia and old 
Shylock.” One cannot say of Mr. Bour- 
chier’s Shylock what one could say of 
Sir Henry Irving’s— 

This is the Jew 

That Shakspere drew 
—butit is a very interesting Jew all thesame, 
a modern conception that should take the 
crowd by directness and simplicity as the 
crowd was taken in other days by Phelps 
and Barry Sullivan. Sir Henry Irving left 
the question of Shylock and his relations 
to his audience an open one. Did Shak- 
spere intend, one is always asking, to pre- 


1H. & D, Downey 
MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON 


In For the Crown at the Scala Theatre 


W, & D. Downey 
MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON 


As Constantine in For the Crown 
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MR. GILLETTE 


As Sherlock Holmes, which part he has revived in the 
play of that name at the Duke of York's Theatre 


sent the conventional Jew of the middle 
ages, an utterly despicable, and cringing 
rascal, or did he intend to try and inculeate 
some measure of sympathy with Shylock 
and show that throughout he was being 
meanly treated ? 


A Charming Performance.—It is hard to 
play the Jew to-day without letting all 
one’s sympathies go with him rather “than 
with the very contemptible crowd that 
cheats him so infamously ; but Mr. Bourchier 
succeeds, although unless the exuberance 
of Mr. Harcourt: Williams’s Gratiano has 
been repressed since the first night many 
of my readers will regret that Shylock did 
not turn that terrible dagger of his upon 
that exceedingly noisy and trying young 
man. The Merchant of Venice, ‘then, ‘at the 
Garrick Theatre is a charming perform- 
ance—an interesting Shylock, a beautiful 
Portia in Mrs. Bourchier, and an entirely 
delightful Launcelot in Mr. Norman 
Forbes. 


At Wyndham’s Theatre.—As a change 
from a strenuous evening with Shakspere 
one had a_ hearty laugh at Wyndham’s 
Theatre over Mr. R. C. Carton’s new play, 
Public Opinion. Let it be admitted that 
the audience laughed from beginning to 
end, that shrieks of laughter were going on 
all round one, from pit, from zallery, “and 
from stalls, and one has said sulficient to 
indicate that Mr. Carton’s new play will 
have a long run. Yet I could not help 
regretting that so much talent—the talent 
of a witty writer, the talent of a succession 
of brilliant actors and actresses, including 
Mr. Henry Kemble, Mr. George Giddens, 
Mr. Frederick Kerr, Miss Annie Hughes, 
and Miss Compton——should be expended 
on a mere farce when we might haye been 
listening to a comedy instead. 


A Merry Evening.—The play turns 
upon one pretty actress who has had a 
number of admirers, all of whose letters 
she has kept, and the various efforts of 
these admirers to obtain possession of their 
letters. They interview a foolish solicitor 
who finds out that he also has com- 
promised himself with this lady, Pansy 
Bligh (Miss Annie Hughes), whe n she 
bore another name. Tach in turn she had 
told he was the only man who had under- 
stood her. Altogether we have in Public 
Opinion, as I have said, a frivolous evening, 
an evening of boundless fun, 


Sherlock Holmes Again.—Just one line 
to wish Mr. Gillette every success with his 
revival of Sherlock Holmes at the Duke of 
York's. Mr. Gillette is one of the greatest 
of modern actors, 
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A Dramatic and Thrilling Scene in “For the Crown.” 


T. C.. Turner, London ana Ful: 
MR. J. FORBES-ROBERTSON AS ‘*CONSTANTINE BRANKOMIR"’ SUFFERING MARTYRDOM TO PROTECT HIS FATHER'S HONOUR 


This beautiful presentation of Mr. Forbes-Robertson in, For the Crown represents the last-scene of the play by Frangois Coppée, where the hero, Constanti 
to be tied to his father's statue and starved to death for having, as is believed, betrayed his country. He is prepared to die rather than to announce 
his father, whose life he had taken and who is counted a hero through the Balkan principality, who was the real traitor. A cruel death from starva 

fact that a slave girl, Militza, who loves him, played by Miss Gertrude Elliott, stabs Constantine with a dagger and then destroys herself 


it was 
by the 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. 


SCENE: One o’clock in the smoking-room of the Northumberland Club, St. James’s 
Street, F. R. is sitting in an arm chair, a worn, wan man, Enter Mr. Maxi- 


milian Beerbohm, the eminent half-uncle of Miss Viola Tree. 

M: Ax (whose head looks like a white billiard ball with a coat of 
black paint upon it): I say, Frank, have you thought of a 
joke to play on young George ? 

eRe (wearily) : To play on George Grossmith ? 

Max: Yes. When I left you at the club last night—or 
rather this morning—you asked me to lunch here to meet him, 
and you said that we should play a practical—or impractical — 
joke upon him. 

F. R. (sadly): I've forgotten all about it. 

Max: Well, I've got a very good joke. You know young 
George is very political. I'm sure | don’ t know why. But my 
idea is that you can tell him that you’ve asked Cartaret of the 
Foreign Olfice to meet 
him. Go to that table and 
write yourself a letter from 
Cartaret. 

F. R.: And this is the 
day of rest! (However, he 
writes a letter to himself in 
a feigned handwriting at 
Max’s dictation and gives 
cevtain instructions to the 
hall porter. Enter at 1.39 
Mr. GerorcGe GrossMitH, 
juN., the eminent man of 
letters and br ight comedian. 
Apparently he “has made a 
corner in clothes.) 

YounG GeEorGk (genially 


but angularly): How are 
you Frank? How are 
you Max? Anybody else 


COHg | ? 


Bing (limply): Oh yes, 
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BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


No. XII._The Cartaret Joke. 


Cartaret—-a man in the Foreign Office—-would be annoyed if 
you suggested that he was related to a play-actor, however 
eminent. (I. R. at 2.15 takes a letter from a page- boy and tries 
to enter into the spirit of the thing.) 

F. R.: Dear, dear! Here is a letter from Cartaret. Rendin g) 
“ Dear Richardson, —TI'm very sorry, but Iam detained here by 
grave news and shall not be able to meet your friends at lunch. 
If you can induce your friend, Mr. Grossmith, and your other 
friend to come round and take a cup of coffee at the F.O. I 
shall be delighted.” 

YounG GrorGe (deeply dejected): What an infernal nuisance ! 
(Blushing with pride) You-see he knew my name, Max. He 
only speaks of you as Richardson’s “ other friend.” 

Max (grimly): I see. 


Youn Bees Well, 


well hurry through lunch and go 
and see what the grave 
news is. We shall be as it 
were on the battlefield. 

F. R. (sotto voce): 
hanged if we shall. 

YounG GerorGeE (at the 
conclusion of lunch): | think, 
on the whole, we may as 
well have our coffee here. 

I’. R.: Certainly, if you 
wish it. And then go on 
to the F.O. 

YounG Georce: The 
old brandy here is excellent 
and you have some won- 
derful Hoyo de Monterrey 
cigars which are well worth 
smoking. 

HP RS (pained and 
grieved): They ought to 
be. But won't you try one 
of my cigarettes ? 


Im 


I er asked a man called YOUNG GEORGI 

Cartaret. = (sternly): I don’t smoke 
Fer INY ern “A Cowtait 

_- YounG — GEORGE _ (ab IRON STOCKS AT THE VILLAGE OF NEWSHAM,. YORKSHIRE forage. Certainly not your 

viously delighted): What, special brand of pesthouse 

Cartaret of the Foreign These stocks are curious on account of their being constructed of iron instead of cigarettes. 

Olfice? The very mant I the usual planks of wood. They lie by the foot of the ancient village cross of TPR Couldn't: vou 

RTE OMITTOET. =: Newsham and are fastened into a huge granite block fens lee et tential Siaelke 
Max: The same. ing—money—my money. 
I. R.: But I’m very hungry. I asked him for 1.30 and he’s Max (deserting his old friend): I never think it is amusing for 


not here. We can’t wait for him. 

YounG GeEorGE (aghast): Not wait for a man like Cartaret, 
for a man in his position! Have you ordered lunch ? 

F. R.: We can get anything we want up in the coffee- 
room. 

YounG GeEorGE (pained and grieved): You can’t treat 
Cartaret in that way. (Taking command of the situation) Send 
for the menucard. (On the arrival of the menu card) I think we 
can’t do better than begin with oysters,eh? Yes, 1 think a 
dozen oysters each and then some sort of fish, and a couple of 
birds and a savoury. 

Max: Yes, I think that ought to do. 
drink ? 

IF. R.: Well, I thought a little hock cup might be a good 
thing. 

YouneG GeorcE (ignoring the suggestion) : You have some very 
good champagne in this club. I. think we couldn't do better 
than Stereoscopic Company et Fils 89. I think a magnum. 

Max (rubbing his hands together coldly but firmly): Yes. 1 
think a magnum. A magnum certainly furnishes the table. 

I. R. (weakly): It certainly looks matronly. (Under the 
compulsion of YouxGc GroRGE Jp ‘aided and abetted by Max, he 
orders an intensely costly lunch in place of the simple repast of cold 
boiled beef, cheese, and beer which he had originally a 
Still, when yow re playing a joke, you don’t in the expense.) By 
Jove! It’s two o'clock. I’m hanged if I'm going to wait for 
Cartaret any longer. (Jn spite of the protests of YounG GEORGE 
F. R. insists on taking his guests up to the coffee-voom. YOUNG 
GEORGE seats himself on FAR.’ vight with Max on his left, and 
a place is left vacant for Mr. CARTARET opposite to him.) 

YounG Georce: Now I beg of you Max, no buffoonery. 


And what shall we 


You talk to Frank about anything you like and I'll talk to 
Cartaret. I hear he’s a most interesting man. 
Max: I thought of asking him whether he was any relation 


to Cartaret, the actor. 


YounG GeorGe: You had better do no such thing. 


a man to pretend to be mean. 
F. R.: I'm not pretending. 


YounG Georce and Max (laughing): We know better, old 
fellow. 

F. R.: The deuce you do! 

Youn¢ GrorGE (towards the end of his cigar): Now, loyal 


friends, we'll jump into a four-whieeler and go off to the Foreign 
Office. 

I’. R.: I shall do no such thing. 

Younc Grorce (evidently pleased): No; I don’t think you 
are the sort of man Cartaret would like to see when his mind is 
filled with important matters. 

Max: I think George is right. I expect Cartaret doesn’t 
really want to see either you or me, Frank. But George's ripe 
counsel would be of great value to him in a crisis. 

YounG GEORGE: “Quite so, Max. There are moments when 
you are entirely intelligent. Now I'll get into a cab and 
proceed to the Foreign Office. (Exit with intense pom posity.) 

Max (roaring with laughter): Well, Frank, that joke has 
worked very well. 

F. R.: So far as I can see, the joke is entirely at my expense. 

I don’t like jokes at my own expense. However, it will be 
deuced funny when young George turns up at the Foreign 
Office and sees Cartaret—if there is such a man as Cartaret. 


Max: That is not really the funny pent of the joke. You 
have missed the real point of the joke altogether. 
F. R. (considerably annoyed): Confound it! the infernal thing 


is partly my joke. You and | collaborated—except, unhappily, 
with regard to finance. 

Max (judiciously): Yes and no. Asa matter of fact, young 
George collaborated too. In fact he provided the scenario of 
te joke. We Goyeopee it together. Our scheme—and it has 
worked very well—was to get a really good lunch out of you. 

F. R. (sombrely) : Excuse me if I don't smile. (With righteous 
indignation) You and. young George are two infernal pirates. 
You are bold, bad eggs of the worst type. 
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TEES MEAL ER. 


Some Imteresting Studies of French Criminology. 


A Daring Thief.— 
\We usually flatter our- 
selves that the modern 
police system is so per- 
fect that the thief of 
to-day has no chance 
of emulating the ex- 
ploits of the robbers of 
old. But there is a 
man at Budapest who 
for cool audacity and 
ingenuity puts all his 
predecessors into the 
shade. A short time 
ago he had need of 
some granite blocks, 
and as he noticed that 
one of the minor 
streets in Budapest 
was paved with ex- 
actly the sort of stone 
he wanted he sent 
a number of men with 
ears to fetch them 
away. He told the 
policeman on the beat 
that he was a muni- 
cipal contractor who 
was repairing the 
street, and tipped him 
to see that the work- 
men did not steal any 
of the stones for them- 
selves. In this way the 
paving of thestreet was 
carried off under the 
protection of the police. 


Who is Wanted.— 
Ou tungarian’s next 
exploit was to net all 
the fish in the Stad- 
walchen Park, and 
again he employed the 
police to assist him 
and keep the crowd at 
a distance. Finally, 
he stole a villa from 
the environs of Buda- 
pest. He informed the 
authorities of the com- 
mune that the proprie- 
tor of the villa wanted 
it set up on another 
part of his property, 


so they lent him 
a hand in pulling 


down the villa, which 
was made of wood, 
and in packing it on 
waggons. The thief 
also took all the fur- 
niture while he was 
about it. The police 
are now looking for 
him everywhere in 
evod earnest, but so 
far he has got clear 
away with his paving 
stones, his fish, and 
his villa. . 


A Highly Moral 
Town.—The town of 
Houston, Texas, has 
achieved notoriety by 
posing as the most 
moral town in the 
world on the surface. 
The city council 
passed an ordinance 
during their recent 
session by which they 
made it an offence 
punishable with a fine 
not exceeding £4 ‘‘ for 


GALLAY—THE ABSCONDING FRENCH BANK CLERK 


Who was captured in South America and has just, been brought back to Paris, where he awaits trial 


MADAME MERELLI—GALLAY’S PRETTY COMPANION 


Who has been brought back in company with her lover to be tried as his accomplice in the theft 


MARIE AUDOT—MADAME MERELLI'S MAID 


These photographs were taken in the Anthropometrical Department of the Paris Detective Office, where every 
prisoner is measured (as in profile views) and photographed immediately on arrival 
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any male person to 
stare at or make what 
is commonly called 
“go0-goo’ eyes at, or 
to make remarks con- 
cerning, or to cough 
at, or whistle at, any 
woman or female per- 
son.” The city council 
also. issued another 
ukase making it a mis- 
demeanour for “any 
two persons to loiter, 
loaf or stand, or sit 
idly or aimlessly upon 
any street or sidewalk, 
public highway, or 
thoroughfare.” This is 
all very nice and pro- 
per, but there does not 
seem to be much of 
President Roosevelt's 
strenuous life about 
Houston, Texas, which 
must have been up to 
the time of this re- 
forming city council a 
town where it “was 
always afternoon.” 


Cabhorses and the 
Taxameter.—I*or some 
time past the taxa- 
meter has been all the 
rage in Paris, although 
our London cabby will 
have none of it. Al- 
ready there is one curi- 
ous result to record— 
the horses have suf- 
fered a good deal. Up 
to this year it was the 
custom when the dead 
season in Paris came 
round for all the horses 
which were at all over- 
worked to be sent out 
to grass while the cab- 
men themselves took a 
holiday in their native 
villages. But with the 
certainty of getting 
their money’s worth, 
thanks to the taxa- 
meter, the thrifty folk 
left in and visiting 
Paris in the dead sea- 
son have taken to rid- 
ing in cabs, and the 


consequence is that 
the cabmen, finding 
they can just make 


a living, have stayed 
in Paris: and the 
poor horses have not 
had their annual rest. 
The Parisian cabhorse 


is at the best of 
times not a first-rate 
animal, but this au- 


tumn he is in a more 
miserable state than 
ever, and even the 
French, who are not 
great horsemasters as 
a rule, have noticed it. 
Meanwhile the London 
cab trade is passing 
through a crisis. We 
are promised  taxa- 
meters, sixpenny fares, 
and a new company 
which is to put 500 
new motor cabs on the 
market. 
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Society im 


A High - spirited 
Princess. —The Prin- 
cess Melita, once 
Grand. Duchess. of 
Hesse and now wife 
of the Grand Duke 
Cyril of Russia, . is 
one of the high- 
spirited daughters of 
the late Duke of 
Edinburgh and a 
niece of King Ed- 
ward. Amongst her 
sisters is the beautiful 
Crown Princess of 
Roumania, always 
considered by the late 
Duke and his Duchess 
to be the flower of 
the flock: Their 
mother was the only 
daughter — and the 
darling—of the Czar 
Alexander II., so 
that the new Grand 
Duchess Cyril and 
her husband are very 
near relatives indeed. 
Childhood was the Princess’s happiest 
time, for the Duke’ and Duchess of [din- 
burgh. were devoted parents. But she and 
her sisters came out early and she was still 
very young though very womanly in 
appearance when she married the Grand 
Duke of Hesse. Her subsequent mis- 
fortunes are known to all, for they were 
proclaimed upon the housetops. 


A Peer as Duellist.—Lord Kimberley, 
who wants to revive duelling, is the son 
of the earl who died in 1902, and 
who was for many years a member 
of Liberal cabinets. As _ Lord 
Wodehouse the present earl was 
often in political scrapes owing to 
his somewhat fiery temper. He is 
fifty-eight years of age. The last 
duel fought in the United Kingdom 
was in Ireland in 1851 between the 
Mayor of Sligo and a lawyer. It 
was a bloodless contest. The last 
fatal duel in England was in 1845. 
It was between two lieutenants in 
the army, Hawkey and Seton, and 
the latter was slain. 


Fighting Blood.—The little ex- 
change of courtesies between Lord 
Kimberley and Mr. Sapwell at the 
Norfolk County Council meeting 
was ludicrous in one sense but stimu- 
lating in another. It shows that if 
there were brave men in East Anglia 
before Nelson there are some Still 
left to take part in the coming cele- 
brations. Whether they proceed to 
Paris by the afternoon train, as Lord 
Kimberley proposed, or fight out 
their quarrels in the Shire Hall, 
with Mr. Ffolkes as umpire, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Sapwell, matters little. 
The old Saxon spirit is there in spite of 
our alleged degeneracy. It is curious that 
the last recorded request for ‘‘ the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman” also came from East 
Anglia, when Sir Hereward Wake had his 
amusing correspondence with Mr. Sydney 
Holland, and that suave director offered 
to crawl upon his epigastric region 
from the Albert Docks to the Sanctuary 
u it turned out that his men were at 
ault. 


Oo 


PRINCESS VICTORIA MELITA OF 
SAXE-COBURG 


Who were- privately married at Munich recently. 
the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg, a niece 


réason hasbeen assigned for the act. 


Townm and Country—Week by Week. 


And Classic Ancestry.—It is a strange 
coincidence that Lord Kimberley’s motto 


is Frappe Fort, and that a big stick is a 
prominent feature in his crest and coat of 
arms. hese arms, by the way, were 


originally won by a hard- hitting Wode-: 


house at Agincourt, and have since been 
borne by men who were quite prepared to 
justify their right to the distinction. Lord 
Kimberley’s ancestry: is indeed classic, for 
he is a lineal descendant of that worthy 
knight, Sir Thomas Fastolf, ‘* gentleman 


Maull & Fox 


THE WOULD-BE DUELLIST 


The present Earl of Kimberley, who invited a Mr. Sapwell, with whom 
he disagreed at a Norfolk County Council meeting at Norwich, to fight 


a duel abroad 


of the privy chamber to Henry IV. and 
esquire of the body to King Henry V.,’ 
with whose name and character a certain 
William Shakspere once took such liberties. 


Princess Patricia as Golfer.—Princess 
Patricia has fallen a victim to the fascina- 
tions of the “roya? and ancient game.” 
There were -preliminary symptoms of this 
form of ball mania apparent while the 
Princess and her mother, the Duchess of 
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THE GRAND DUKE CYRIL 
VLADIMIROVITCH 


Princess Victoria Melita is the second daughter of 
of King Edward, and a first cousin of the Czar. 
married eleven years ago to the Grand Duke of Hesse and divorced by his decree in 1gor, although no 
The. Princess's new husband is the eldest son of the Grand Duke 
Viadimir and took an active part in the Russo-Japanese War , 


‘the 


Connaught, were the 
guests of Lord and 
Lady Wemyss at 
Gosford during the 
royal review at Edin- 
burgh. Mere than 
once the royal ladies 
motored or drove 
from Gosford to the 
famous links at 
Cragielaw, North 
Berwick, and ~ prac- 
tised under the direc- 
tion of Bernard 
Sayers. “Since her 
return to Ballater the 
pretty Princess has on 
most mornings driven 
or motored over 
from Birkhall to the 
Ballater links, now 
well-nigh deserted, 
and has there put 
into practice some of 
the precepts learned 
at North Berwick. 


She was 


A Royal Golfing 
Party in the Rain.—One very wet morning 
the Duchess, who has the golf mania in 
somewhat milder form than her daughter, 
drove over in an-open waggonette w ith the 
fair enthusiast, dnd Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, who had arrived the day before, 
was pressed into’ the service with Miss 
Pilley, the lady in waiting, to complete 
foursome. Despite the driving rain 
and biting wind the Duchess and her 
daughter made the round of nine holes. 
Those of us who happened to be on the 
golf course saw the tall, pretty girl 
in the short tweed skirt, white jersey, 
and green cap make some good 
drives, and she tees well, though as 
yet she occasionally “ tops” the ball. 


A Clever Duchess.—The Duchess 
of Sutherland, whose authorship of 
the ill-fated play, The Conqueror, has 
excited so much interest, is the eldest 
daughter of the late Earl of Rosslyn, 
from whom she inherits her literary 
gifts. She was married on her seven- 
teenth birthday to the then Marquis 
of Stafford, and the marriage was a 
romantic one. Lunching one day 
at Dysart House it was discovered 
the party numbered thirteen, so 
Lady Rosslyn sent to the school- 
room for her young daughter, who 
won the future duke’s heart at first 
sight. The duchess has written a 
good deal. Her first attempt, How 
I Spent my Twentieth Year, was a 
record of a trip round the world, 
and her political novel, One Hour 
and the Next, published a few years 
ago, was well received. Her first 
short story appeared in The English 
Illustrated Magazine when it was 
edited by the present writer. Her 
pseudonym—a very transparent one—was 
Erskine Clare. She once made some- 
what of a sensation by appearing as 
Charlotte Corday, wearing the cap of 
Liberty at the famous fancy-dress ball at 
Devonshire House. The duchess spends 
much of her time at her beautiful villa 
in Taormina. She is the mother of two 
sons and a charming little daughter, who 
is the heroine of one of Mr. Edward H. 
Cooper's Wyemarke stories. 
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Our American Ambassador as a Cricketer. 


SIR HENRY MORTIMER DURAND 


As he appeared at a recent cricket match in 
Massachusetts 


Our Cricketing Ambassador.—Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, our ambassador at 
Washington, entered the Bengal Civil 
Service in 1873, and during the next 
twenty-seven years saw 
many aspects of the change- 
less East. He was political 
secretary to Lord Roberts 
during the Afghan Cam- 


paign and_ renewed his 
acquaintance with the 


Ameer’s Court by conduct- 
ing the mission to Kabul 
in 1893 during the time he 
was foreign secretary in 
India. He spent six years 
(1894-1900) at Teheran and 
three at Madrid. The 
- Durands have been _inti- 
mately associated with the 
East for near ly eighty years. 
Sir Henry’s father (1812~ 
71), who was a major- 
general in the Royal En- 
gineers, entered the Bengal 
Army in 1828 and had a 
most meritorious career in 
many capacities and in the 
face of great difficulties. 
All his three sons devoted 
themselves to India. The 
eldest, the present baronet, 
was formerly on the 
Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission, while the youngest 
was in the Indian Staff 
Corps. 


A Relic of David Living- 
stone.—Mr. Wato, Living- 
stone’s boy, whose photo- 
graph I reproduce on this 
page, lives in a pretty little 
cottage at Chislehurst. Mr. 
Wato is well known in 
gardening circles. He was 


rescued as a child forty 
years ago from a slave- 


trading king in. the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Nyassa. 


In the meantime he has 
come to England, married 


an English wife and 
brought up a family, and 
has for thirty years been a 


gardener in the employ 
of Mr. Vinner of Chisle- 
hurst. 


Mrs. Steer is the wife of the Rev. W. H. Hornby Steer, vicar of St. Philip's, 
and the niece of the Lord Mayor-elect. Alderman Vaughan Morgan, who is a bachelor 


American Ladies who Wear Royal 
Crowns.—The latest fashion among the 
leaders of society in America is to have 
their diamonds set, not as ordinary tiaras 
or coronets but in imitation of the royal 
crowns worn by the sovereigns of Europe. 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay have had their coronets made in 
the shape of the English royal crown. 
Mrs. Howard Gould possesses one exactly 
like that of Queen Helen of Italy, 
Mrs. Charles Yerkes wears on her brow a 
facsimile of the Spanish Queen’s diadem, 
while Mrs. Bradley Martin has had the 
historic crown of the Empress Josephine 
copied for her personal use. 


Hospital Cars in Germany. — Tlie 
Prussian Ministry for Railways has placed 
at every important railway centre through- 
out the kingdon a magnificently built and 
appointed car for the transport of sick 
persons. These cars have been fitted up 
from plans supplied by sanitary authorities 
Spring beds and every medical device for 
the alleviation of suffering during transit 
have been utilised. There eze ice safes, 
gas stoves for cooking, rooms for atten- 
dants, and ingenious devices for muffling 
the sound caused by the motion of the 
train. It is not intended to make these 
carriages pay; they have been instituted 
chiefly on the ground of humanity. 
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WATO-—LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN BOY 


Who lives at Chislehurst and earns a living by 


Conductors 
a fact that the 
last going to 
with uniforms. 


annie Bell 
MRS. HORNBY STEER—THE NEW LADY MAYORESS OF LONDON 


Kennington Road, S.E., 


gardening 


in Buttons.—I believe it is 
omnibus companies are at 
provide their conductors 
The average conductor is 
probably a highly respect- 
able citizen, but his taste in 
dress leaves much to be 
desired, and for the most 
part he gives the impres- 
sion that neither soap nor 
clothes brushes enter into 
his scheme of life. . The 
fact is that the wages of 
a ‘bus conductor are’ not 
sufficient to attract smart 
and energetic men. [| have 
often wondered why it has 
never occurred to the mana- 
gers of the omnibus com- 
panies to employ boys in 
buttons in place of the 
exceedingly seedy-looking 
individuals who now stand 
guard on the step. Wages 
which are insufficient for a 
grown man are quite tempt- 
ing enough to bring a 
supply of capable boys. 


A Princely Fortune.— 
The late Baron Alphonse 
Rothschild, the head of the 
great banking house, who 
used to say that the days 
of the millionaire in E urope 
were gone by and that the 
man of the future who had 
£8,000 a year would be 
accounted wealthy, has 
himself left the colossal 
fortune of £ 38,000,000, half 
of which vast sum has been 
bequeathed absolutely to 
his widow, who thus. be- 
comes nearly, if not quite, 
the wealthiest woman in 
Europe. The baroness is a 
sister of Lord Rothschild: 
she was remarkably beau- 
tiful in her youth and is re- 
nowned for her munificent 
charities. The other half 
of the baron’s princ ely for- 
tune has been left in equal 
shares between his son and 
daughter. The latter is the 
wife of M. Ephrussi, the 
Russian banker. 
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PAMELA CONGREVE 


By Fk. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER XNXII.—continued. 


udleigh Duke of Harlowe was a 
strong man of a splendid fibre, 
but when he reached shore and laid the 
witless boy in his mother’s arms he 
staggered a bit, and turned with a 
smile to Pam, saying, “I cannot tell 
if [ve bones broke or not, but if I 
have, will you come to the inn and 
take care of me?” 

The girl smiled back as she toiled 
“with the mother over her child. The 
whole of the Cleeve people that were 
able to set up a huzza for the stranger 
and his valour, and among them they 
bore him off to the “ Puss. and 
Mug.” 

Then the sun came peering through 
the mist and spray. Before long “it 
was shining full above the timbers of 
the Portaferry frigate, tossed on the 
lulling waves; shining upon all the 
wreck and. strewage on the sands, 
shining full upon his grace of Harlowe 
as he got into the dry garments of the 
ostler at the inn; upon Pam as she ran 
thither and yon about the business 
of the carrier's household, too long 
neglected because of the hurricane. 

However fatal the stress that comes 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


“Tor a man’s sake?” the duke 
pursues. 

“Yes,” she answered, as if brought 
to bay. 


?am, his name; his name!” whis- 
pering agonised, his ruddy face as he 
sat on the table ‘bending over her pale 
one. 

“T cannot tell it.” 

“Pamela!” All the fierce tide ora 
man’s best passion flooded up into his 
voice, and yet the tone was so low as 
scarcely to be audible. 

He was so near, so dear, so true, so 
brave, so all she craved and yearned 
for, so much the answer to her every 
need. 

She was so near, so utterly exquisite 
and dearly beloved, the darling and 
centre of his life and heart, the. sweet 
heaven of his every hope, so. palpi- 
tating with fond delights and witcheries 
and charms—— 

And yet—and yet—— 

A strange impulse crept into her 
face; he felt the essence of her ebbing 
from, not toward, him. 

In that moment, rather than resign 
her, he would have struck her to the 
heart. 


But Pam shook herself, body and 


upon our human nature, once it is 
removed we go quickly back to our old’ 
ways; and by afternoon the Scots- 
woman was elbow-deep in her tubs, 
while Pam, out in the garden under the 
trellis, was busy enough crimping fichus 
and capes, and the simple lad, none 
the worse for his adventure, fetched 
and carried irons for. her from the fire 
indoors. 

Harlowe intercepted him presently, 
took the fluting piece from him, and 
sent him off to the sweet shop for com- 
fits, himself crossing the dishevelled bit 
of garden to find Pam standing at the 
table at work. 

With a low bow he handed her the 


near a wayside inn. 
Lady Betty Wyndham ; 
put up at the inn. 
Charteris. 


really hurt. 


successful actress. 
slaves. 


admirers in a dilemma. 


iron. Am I permitted,” said he, half Cleeve! 
lightly, for he dreaded the dismissal he church. 


had read in her eyes so few hours ago 
and, thought to parry it by a gaiety of 
demeanour foreign at this moment to 
his sentiments—‘ am I permitted to 
wait upon the toast of all London and 
to ask wherefore this whim of clear-starching ruffles, frills, and 
rustic bravery?” 

Pam curtseyed ; \ 
since she knew full well she could not 

“May not the toast of all London, your grace, toast her 
fingers with a hot iron if-it please her? Call it whim if you 
like, but if it is, your grace knows that whims are things 
without wherefores.” 

“ Pamela,” cried he, catching at her hand, “in the name of 
Heaven, what brought you here? ‘Tell me, won't you?” 

“ Aye,” she answered mirthfully, “ the carrier's cart.” 

“Oh Pamela! Sweet witch —he laughed despite the 
seriousness of his glances—‘ to quit London with never a hint, 
and put me into a frenzy, fearing you were dead, murdered, 
God knows what! Pamela! Was it kind? Was it just ? 
Was it right?” 

She nodded, thinking it was indeed all these three things. 

“Pam.” The young man leaned across the table where 
she bent at her work, his strong hands imprisoning both of 
hers relentlessly. “ Pam, came you hither alone?” 

“Yes,” she answered simply. 


wreck, 


she was ready to meet the merrier mood 
endure the other one. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
His wife; his niece and ward, 
and Lord Charteris and others 
Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, 
who has once loved her, and in a struggle she imagines 
she has killed him with a dagger, 
Pamela leaves with Heathcote for London, 
makes her début at Covent Garden, and becomes a 
Charteris reappears as one of her 
After numerous adventures Pamela decamps, 
leaving the authorities of Covent Garden and her many 
She goes alone to the village 
of Cleeve in a carrier's cart. 
Tamworth while Harlowe speeds in all haste towards 
The latter discovers Pamela in the village 
She flees from him to the sea beach, where the 
countryfolk are struggling to save the victims of a 
Harlowe joins them and wins the actress's 
heart by his courage 


©) 


spirit, free of him; she laughed and 
pulled the laces over to her. 

“ Your grace,” she said, 
a-pining for you~ doubtless. 
tarry you here?” 

“Pamela,” answered he madly, “did 
you ever love anyone in your life, any 
man, I mean?” 

There was a pause. 

Then she crimped the ruffles most 
carefully into place, turned the pretty 
head this way and. that: ‘ Yes,” she 
said, “I did.” 

Harlowe bit his lip till the blood 
came. 

“God help me!” he said brokenly, 
going away from her. : 

She stared at him and her slender 
arms went out. He turned, saw them, 
and rushed straight back to her. 

“Life of me!” he cried, on his 


“the town’s 


Why 


though he is not 


Charteris takes coach to 


knees and clasping hers, his kisses 
raining on the linsey-woolsey raptu- 
“Oh, Pam, even did you once love some other man, 
‘tis 1am in your heart to-day! Nay, Pam, can you not deceive 
me. ‘Tell it me; confess it! In the name of Heaven above us 
stand not so chill as there were something between us--some 
barrier. 

Pamela pressed her two hands on his head ; 
somewhere in her speech. 

“ There is.” She turned from him and fled into the cottage. 


rously. 


there were tears 


CHAPTER NNIII. 


BACK IN LONDON. 


he same day that the Earl of Charteris had gone down to 
Tamworth, persuaded he would find Pamela there, 
Heathcote and fat Peter Twist had also visited the town where 
hey had first discovered the beautiful player. Of course, like 
the earl, they failed to find the object of their search, or any 
least trace of her; and back to town all three came by different 
conveyances, no wiser than they went—the peer, as we have 
seen, to Cagliostro’s, the manager to his theatre, and poor rotund 
Peter following disconsolately in his wake. From Godfrey 
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Tne Humour of the Hour—_As Seen by Will Owen. 


Portar (who has borrowed a centenary number from the bookstall): It says ’ere, ‘‘ Along the line the signal ran.” Cndignantly) 
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these latter presently learned of his fruitless search, and that the 

Duke of Harlowe was distractedly scouring London and the 

suburbs for news of the lost player. 

The prints kept Lady Betty informed, and so long as doubt 
lay upon the matter of finding Pamela her spirits ran high, 
while Kitty spent her time sobbing fit to break her heart and 
paid not the least attention to all Sir Toby’s sighings. 

Sir Thomas, himself much perturbed, “presently ordered his 
household down to the country, but not before Betty had con- 
trived, by a fortunate accident to her chair in front of his 
coffee-house, to have a meeting with Charteris, and asked him 
down to Harlowe for the. Christmas holidays now fast 
approaching. 

“With all my heart, Lady Betty,” responded he, solicitous 
for her comfort in the now replaced sedan. 

“And is it sure you'll have all your heart with you when 
you come ?”’ she asked, bridling. 

“ By my life! that I know not, for, look you, I’ve not much 
of the commodity left. You, with your frowns and flounces, 
have nigh bereft me.” 

He threw a proper ardour into his glance, while his thoughts 
were intent upon the probability of the names and bank 
accounts of the gentlemen to be met at Harlowe. When a man 
has a fine pair of eyes and knows how to use them it is some- 
times hard to reach precisely what the calculation behind them 
may be. 

“La!” ogled her ladyship, “I protest, Charteris, I've no 
frown for you to-day if you give me your word to come. I 
must be returning to my aunt's since we are quitting town 
ourselves this very afternoon.” 

“My word is yours, dear Lady Betty ; upon my soul I do 
swear it,” and his hand enclosed hers and carried it to his lips. 

She was borne off, well satisfied, and Charteris returned to 
his game in a like frame of mind. 

He knew that Harlowe House had been presented by its 
owner to Pam; that she had bidden a large company down for 
Christmas ; that she herself would be there—and the picture 
thus presented was most pleasing to his fancy. For Charteris 
had now no doubt of Pam’s safety. Like most men of his 
calibre he was thoroughly superstitious, and Cagliostro had 
that very day assured him that Pam was safe. 

This had required no very wonderful powers of second sight, 
for the astrologer had had the news ten minutes earlier from 
Godfrey, who came to engagea half-hour for his mistress on 
the following morning. 

For Pam was back in London. 

No sooner had she fled into the Scotswoman’s cottage from 
Harlowe’s fond persuasions than she had been seized with one 
of those changes of mood which render the fair so perpetual 
and yet so delicious a riddle to the opposite sex. 

Quite as keen as had been her relish for getting away from 
town and the playhouse was now her importunate craving to 
get back. Finding her sole object foiled, and that here as well 
as there her lover would be at her side, Pam felt that she could 
fight her battle more easily amid the glitter and bustle, the 

tumult and excitation, of the mummer’s Slife than in the silent 
remoteness of the sand and the sea. 

Back she went, giving ay explanation of her disappearance 
—it seemed a fine ‘thing to be thus a power and not compelled 
to furnish reasons for her acts. 

She was greeted with a wild acclaim; with tears of joy; 
even . Twist fetching posies for her, and Godfrey from his father’s 
shop bearing lily creams new-named in her honour. The prints 
were loud and long on her mysterious disappearance and 
recovery, nor did they shrink from indicating that the cause of 
her absence was a gentleman of the first quality, whose suit not 
prospering became too ardent, and had sent Mistress Congreve 
into retirement, whence happily she had now emerged more 
beautiful, more ‘radiant, if possible, than ever before. 

When she appeared on the stage the evening alter her return 
the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds, and, not 
content with the ordinary signs of approval, the ladies had torn 
their bracelets, rings, and chains from their places and flung 
them to the favourite. 

In vain among all the noisy throng Pam's eager eyes sought 
him she longed yet dreaded to behold there. Harlowe was not 
in the house, Instead he sat gloomily in White's ready almost 
to stick himself through the heart with his own rapier. 

“How is this, your grace?” said Beauclerc, who had come 
in from the theatre to seek him. ‘“ You not in Covent Garden 
on this night of nights?” 

“No,” returned the duke. “Why should I be there? 
Staring myself into a worse case by feeding only on the smiles 
intended for all others. Surrey, once you “envied me; put up 
that sentiment in your pocket, sir; there’s no more cause-—but 
God bless you for the generous thing you did when last we met 

at the threshold of St. Bees.” 

His hand clasped over the poet's lean fingers and the pressure 
was returned in kind. There was a pause, tense with feeling 
on both sides, and Beauclere wistfully put the question that lay 
near his heart: “Of a truth—tell me if you will—did our lady 
deny you?’ 


S 
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“Aye, by my faith!” answered the duke rising, “with a 
logic most unanswerable.” 

“There's naught ‘unanswerable’ in any lady’s vocabulary 
until she swears she loves another and— God Almighty ! Pam 
never said that to you—I know she loves you.’ 

“Tush, Surrey, man of my heart! Hark; there's someone 
between me and Pamela Congreve. Back to the playhouse, 
sir, 1l—home or to hell! W hat matters whither ?” 

So Pamela missed him, and all the while her sweet eyes 
sought him her laugh grew louder, and her smile gayer and 
her ‘glances more merry, the better to conceal the failure of her 
search. Well as she knew she had put him away from her for 
ever, still she yearned unspeakably for one glimpse of him even 
across the sputter of the footlights. 

Morning came alter the gala night of her return. She said 
to Jess, ‘“‘ Send Godfrey to Cz igliostro and let him say I can’t be 
there to-day but will to-morrow ; do you hear?” 

“ Aye, madam, I am calling Godfrey by the bell-rope now, 
and in the minute he’ll be off to the Strand. Please, you, at 
what hour to-morrow ?” 

“ Noon.” 

Godfrey ran to Monsieur Cagliostro’s, fleet foot and alert 
now that his adored mistress was once more restored to his. 
vision. 

In his youthful zeal clambering up the marble steps he 
almost tumbled over Lord Charteris, who having followed the 
wizard’s instructions the night before at the gambling table 
was the richer and come to spend some of the winnings on tI.: 
charlatan who had chanced to hit the mark. 

“S'death! Lout! Bumpkin!” cried he, making to kick 
Godfrey out of his path; but the boy was too nimble for him. 
Full of laughter he dashed in ahead, delivered his mistress’s 
message, and was out again and away ‘by the time the earl had 
gained the landing. 

“Good morrow, signor,”’ cried he to the quack. ‘‘ Who's. 
this that nearly knocks a nobleman into the kennel at your 
portal without so much as ‘by your leaye’ ?’ 

“Ah, milord, milord!” answered the wily Italian, shaking 
his fat forefinger playfully. “ Milord moost not quarrel wis zat 
leetle boy. No! No! 'No!” 

“Why not? Who's the boy?” 

‘Zat ees ze lectle page of ze diva. Ze goddess, what you 
say, la Congreve? Aha!” .The small black eyes of the 
magician peered insinuatingly up into the dark orbs of his 
titled patron. 

Charteris stood still. Devious as were many of his methods 
he yet possessed, when his brain was unclouded by wine, a 
power of thinking quickly and of taking full advantage of the 
circumstances that presented themselves. 

He smiled now, shrugged his shoulders in the French fashion, 
filliped his boot with his cane, and waited the other’s further 
speech. 

“She comes here to-morrow, milord.’ 

Charteris had not dreamed of this; he had only supposed 
like many of her sex that Pam had sent her sovereign and 
would get in return the soothsayer’s dictum in a few hours. 
His mind had been quite made up to buy the Italian into 
sending something to Pamela concerning himself, but that she 
was coming to the house in the Strand called up new plans in 
his brain. 

He looked about, beckoned the fortune-teller into one of the 
three crystal pagodas that surrounded his spacious entrance 
hall, and drew the violet velvet curtains closely together, shut- 
ting out all the glare of the great gilt candela ‘bra, leaving 
merely the murky elimmer of the incense burning in its splendid 
jars at either side of the large carved empty picture frame 
wherein Cagliostro, at will it was believed, could for a fee of 
five guineas show to any lady or gentleman his or her future 
wife or husband, 

Here the two men stayed in close conversation for a quarter 
of an hour until the fact being made known to them that no: 
fewer than eighty ladies of quality and half as many gentlemen 
were waiting on him in his gorgeous crimson anteroom, Signor 
Cagliostro was forced to cut t short the interview. With profuse 
nods and erimaces he ushered the earl to his sedan and returned 
to ply his engaging trade. 

Charteris’s last words to the charlatan had been, 
morrow, then, at noon.” 

With a smile wreathing his lips he returned to his house, 
and Pink had the satisfaction of seeing his master in a better 
humour than for many months before. 

Charteris did not go out that night but sat before the fire 
dreaming of winter and summer nights in the past ; nights w hen 
the moon had shone on the deck of a fishing smack, on the face 
of a girl whom he loved ; nights when he and she had sat on 
the rocks above the Smuggler’ s Cave at Chilton, and he had 
told her as he well knew how the oldest story in the world in 
the newest and sweetest way. He rehearsed to his fancy the 
first kiss he had pressed upon her hand, the wide, clear eyes 
that had looked into his, the child’s soul just awaking to 
delicious womanhood of which he had had the first alimpse. 
Phe earl ground his teeth together as he thought with relish 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Am Impossible Proposal. 


know a man whose life is immaculate. On the other hand, 

his Spinion are simply outrageous. [or instance :— 

He had been talking of the evils of gambling. He had read 
me letters from gamblers’ wives in the daily press. He quoted 
instances within his own experience showing how widespread 
the practice of betting was, how appal- 
ling the misery was which it caused, and 
how powerless the law was really to 
prevent it. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings he was moral but slightly weari- 
some, and I asked him what he wanted 
me to do about it. 

“What I want,” he said, “though 
you are not likely to bring it to pass, 
is the institution of State lotteries in 
England.” 

Somebody suggested that this was 
like a method of getting rid of rats by 
introducing boa constrictors. 

“Nothing of the kind,” he said. 
“Where do you find the evils of drink 
in their worst and most accentuated 
form? Always in a prohibition State. 
You cannot stop a man from taking a 
risk. It is in his nature to take a risk, 
and it might be fairly said that he would 
be deserving of less respect if he did not 
find a pleasure in doing it. It is a 
natural instinct which the law cannot 
eradicate but might control.. At present the poor man deals 
with a bookmaker, who may or may not give him the right 
prices and who may or may not pay him if he wins. He 
himself is rarely in a position to say what the exact odds ought 
to be, and though there are honest bookmakers there are also 
others. It is much 
better that he should 
lose his money to thie 
State than that he 
should lose it to the 
individual. With the 
State he will know 
exactly what chance 
he is really taking; 
with the State he will 
get paid if he wins. 
Other civilised nations 
have lotteries, and in 
abolishing them we 
perpetrated a piece of 
unintelligent Puri- 
tanism. We meant to 
do good and we only 
did harm. The. first 
plank in the platform 
of the next Govyern- 
ment should be the 
institution of State 
lotteries.” 

Somebody sug- 
gested the Noncon- 
formist conscience. 

“If we may only 
have a Nonconformist 
intelligence as well 
we have nothing to 
fear from the Noncon- 
formist conscience. 
Side by side with the 
introduction of State 
lotteries would, of 
coutse, go the abolition 
of the income tax, 
which is the most 
iniquitous and immoral 
tax that the rind of 
man ever devised. It 
is iniquitous because 
srown, who derives 
his income from hard 
work and may at any 
moment be incapaci- 
tated by accident or bad 
health, pays exactly 
the same as Smith, 
with the same income, 
who does nothing but 
draw his dividends. 
It is immoral because 


UPS AND DOWNS OF OCTOBER 


I’m not pessimistic a bit, 
But town is so doleful you know ; 
It’s a desert, you’re bound to admit, 
Wherever you happen to go, 


My spirits are down in the dumps, 
Which can scarce be regarded as strange, 
And the stock market suffers from slumps, 
So I’m told by the people on ’Change, 


Blinds are drawn in the streets and the squares 
Where in happier days I should dine, 

And our best weather prophet declares “No, | do not think he would. A 
That it’s odds that it will not be fine. 


What's down? Spirits, stocks, rain, and blinds 
In all aristocratic abodes, 

What’s up? On inspection one finds 
It is naught but the rates and the roads, 


Any sign of my moustache coming, Dolly? 
No, Jack; | expect you're going to take after ma 
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By Barry Pain. 


it distinctly discourages labour and enterprise. It is a 
penalty on industry. There is more immorality about the 
income tax than vou will find in all the gamblers in the kingdom 
put together. The only plea that you can ever hear for it is 
that it is a necessary evil. I say that the State lottery is fai 
more necessary and nothing like so evil. 
It would not only be more moral but it 
would be far more pleasant. There would 
be none of the: constant prying into a 
man’s private affairs which now goes on. 
Instead of paying grumblingly and with 
reluctance, which is the way that every 
man pays his income tax, the citizen 
would hand over his cash to the State 
willingly and in a sportsmanlike spirit.” 

He was asked if he supposed that a 
man with an income of, say, three thou- 
sand a year would be at ‘all likely to pay 
as much in lottery tickets as he now does 
in income tax. 


great deal of the money would come 
from people who now pay no income 
tax atall. Many of them ought to pay, 
but they are quite content to live in such 
a style that the income tax man n ver 
bothers them. It would be a popular 
arrangement. Much of the money which 
is now lost by backing horses would 
then come to the State, and the State Graute at any rate 
give the man a run for his money. He would know 
what the chances were and he would not go into the 
thing blindfold. The institution of a State lottery would 
be the greatest blow that the bookmaker has ever received. 
Then there is another 
point in which there 
would be a distinct 
gain. The income tax 
is not only immoral 
in. itself but is the 
cause of immorality in 
others. I wonder if 
one man in a hundred 
payers makes an abso- 
lutely accurate income 
tax return. Some- 
where at the back of 
their heads men have 
got an idea, which is 
certainly wrong, that 
unfairness may be 
met by unfairness; 
that because the in- 
come tax is essentially 
an unfair tax it may 
be unfairly evaded. 
The one man in a 
hundred who ‘does 
make a correct return 
is a noble martyr, and 
is generally persecuted 
as such. We had State 
lotteries at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth 
century, and if we 
started them again at 
the beginning of the 
twentieth we should 
be taking the most 
moral step at present 
possible to us. If men 
were ‘angels, which 
‘they are not, and if 
lotteries were — only 
considered in the ab- 
stract, ! which. they 
should not be, one 
would talk differently.’ 

The neve erybody 
told him that he was 
very wrong. I mysell 
was quite disgusted. 
At the same time it 
seems a pity that 
people with — these 
immoral _— opinions 
should be so terribly 
practical. 
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A GOOD REASON TOO 


“Buy a tortoise, lidy?” ‘No thank you.” ‘Eat all the worms in yer gardin.” ‘No, it won't.” “1 iell yer it will, mum.” ‘No 
it won’t. There aren’t any worms in our garden because we haven’t got a garden” 
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THE SEALE ER. 


The Editor recetves so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced-on August 31, 1904. 


to study the earlier issues, 


First Prize of One Guinea 


The Bertillon System Extended 
A thief paid a visit to the vicarage garden the other night 
and removed a choice selection of ripe fruit, much to the 
owner's annoyance. The vicar, however, had a suspicion that 
a certain notorious character in the village named Jake Carter 
knew something of the matter, but the only clue to the culprit 


was a finger-print left on an unripe peach, and on this piece of . 


evidence the vicar had a photographic enlargement made. 
“Jake,” said the reverend gentleman on meeting that suspicious 
individual, “someone robbed my garden the other night.” 
“ Did ’em, sir?” replied Jake with all the innocence of a newly- 
hatched dove. ‘“ Yes,” went on the vicar sternly, “ but the 
thief left his mark behind and f can easily trace him.” 
“ You don’t say so?” said Jake somewhat nervously. “ Yes ; do 
you see this?” and the good man produced the enlarged repro- 
duction of the finger-print. . Jake glanced at-it a moment and 
paled visibly. ‘I see ‘tain’t no good denyin’ it,” said he with 
a sigh of resignation, “I pinched yer fruit right enough, but 
‘ow you got that impressien o’ th’ seat o’ my corderoys I’m 
blest if I know.’ —H. I. Luck, Northgate, Chichester. 


The True Reason 

Miss Langham, a decayed gentlewoman who makes the 
manners of the villagers her special care, one day met Farmer 
Stubbs going to market. He seemed lost in thought and was 
going to pass by without noticing her, so she stopped him, 
saying, “Stubbs, you have not touched your hat to me this 
morning.” She was a little taken aback when he replied, 
“Well, marm, begging your 
pardon, but seein’ as my 
wife bean’t dead a vartnoight 
I bean't started lookin’ at 
the wimmen yet.’—Arthur 
Groves, 1, Park Road, Hod- 


desdon. 


The Importance of a Suffix 
A British officer in: his 
expense list on Government 
service put down, “ Porter, 
twopence.” The War Office 
in a verbose letter pointed 
out that refreshments while 
in the execution of public 
uty were not chargeable to 
ie nation. The officer re- 
plied that the item did not 
represent refreshments but a 
fee to a carrier. He received 
this notice in answer: “ You 
should have said ‘ porter- 
age.’’’ The officer treasured 
the hint. Next time he had 
occasion to take a hackney 
coach he put down in his 


aren! 


accounts, ‘“‘ Cabbage, two 
shillings.” —A.. May, 50, 


Stamford St., Lambeth, S.E. 


What Puzzled the Child 
A gentleman whose nose 
had been lost in an accident 


was invited to tea. “My 
dear,’ said the good lady 
of the house to her. little 


daughter, “I want you to be 
very particular aud to make 
no remarks about Mr. J——’s 
nose.’ Around the table til 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


contribulors 


Fooled 


The old master knew all about “cribbing”? as a school- 
boy and had not forgotten the little tricks and dodges. One 
day during an examination the keen-eyed teacher observed one 
of his pupils take out his watch every minute or two. The 
pedagogue grew suspicious. Finally he strode slowly down the 
aisle and stopped in front of Willie’s desk. ‘“ Let me see your 
watch,” he commanded. ‘“ Yes, sir,” was the meek reply. The 
teacher opened the front of the case. He looked somewhat 
sheepish when he read the single word, “ Fooled.” Jut he 
was a shrewd man. He was not to be thrown off the scent so 
easily. He opened the back of the case. ‘Then he was satisfied. 
There he read, “ Fooled again.”—IWV. J. Lee, Burrow Road, 
Howth, Dublin. 

Not His Masterpiece 


A Scotsman who had married a 
plainness was accosted by his master. ‘ Well, Thomas, I hear 
you're married. What sort of woman is your wife?””  “ Well, 
sir,” was the reply, “she’s the Lord’s handiwork, but I canna 
say she’s just His masterpiece.””-—Thomas Phillips, 3, Baker Street, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


widow noted for her 


Electricity of the Ancients 

An Egyptologist and an Assyriologist were disputing about 
the relative advancement of the two ancient peoples whom 
they were studying. ‘‘ Why, sir,” cried the former, ‘‘ we find 
remains of wires in Egypt which prove that they understood 
electricity.” “ Humph!” grunted the other, “we don't 
find any wires in Assyria, and that shows they understood 
wireless telegraphy.”’—Mrs. 
Macdonald, 11,. Clephane 
Road, Canonbury, N. 


The Other Gentleman 
An old Irishman who had 


CE hi 

i) recently recoyered from a 

Wt severe sickness chanced to 
Za 


meet the parish priest who 
had been summoned during 
his illness to administer the 
rites of the Church to the 
dying as he was considered 
to be near death’s door, and 
the following conversation 
took place: “ Ah, Pat, I see 
you are out again. We 
thought you were gone sure ; 
you had a very serious time 
of it.” ‘Yes, yer reverence, 
indade I had.” ‘When you 
were so near death’s door 
were you not afraid to meet 
your’ God, your Maker?” 
‘No, indade, yer reverence,” 
replied Pat, “it was the other 
gintleman.”’—James S. Rush, 


44, Upper Gardiner St., Dublin. 


No Followers 

A dignified Birmingham 
clergyman interested himself 
in getting employment for 
poor girls in his parish. 
Having satisfactorily placed 
one of his protégées in the 
employment of a small 
tradesman as a “ general” 
he wrote a kind note to her 
a month or two later stating 
that hé would be near the 


everything was going on Z house in a week or two and 
well, then the child began ty would call to see how she 
to peep about and look was getting on. To his sur- 
bugles: At last she startled prise and bewilderment he 
the company with, “Ma received this reply: ‘“ Hon- 
why did you tell me to say WEEE oured Sir,—Lemily Jones. is 
nOUMNE 8 pout Mr. J——’s very sorry and should be 
nose ? e hasn’t got any.” leased t ey l 

got any. : 3 sea : pleased to see you, but no 

an é 170 i Vicar: I'm sorry to hear that you've been quarrelling again with your wife ° r i ” 

—Thomas Phillips, 3, Baker Y Y 4 pate M ‘ followers are  allowed.”— 


Giles. 


Street, Handsworth, Birming- gentle nature at bottom 


ham. 


| know she has a bitter tongue, but | believe hers to be a thoroughly 


Giles: Mebbe pa’son, mebbe; she’s terr'ble deep then 
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Frank Facer, 14, Broadway, 
Bromley. 
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The Baddest and Best Boy im the World To-day. 


TIGE SLL BET 1 CAN 
HAVE Some FUN WITH 


GLOVE- WHAT CAN Do? ¢ 
Seay - 


THERE! 1S NT 
THAT FINE & 


RESOLVED! — 
THAT MY ONLY EXCUSE FOR DOING 


ENOUGH WATER USED THESE DAYS, 
EITHER INSIDE OR OUT, EXCEPT mn STOCKS 
AND BOARDING HOUSE COFFEE. WATER 
IS ONE OF OUR MOST USEFUL FRIENDS 
BUT 'T WiLLNOr RUN UP HILL BECAUSE 
IT 1S COVERNED BY NATURES IMMUTABLE 
LAW LIKE EVERY THING ELSE. 1 RANUP 

HILL AND DOWN%0- ANGI RAN 


YW TNGE Dip 1 > FAST, IF! HADNT 1 SUPPOSED 
GMAKE A MISTAKE 2 HAVE Got WHAT PADDY CAVE THE 
ce OR é DRUM AND A FEW MORE THINGS 
OV DID IF HE 
ey BUSTER BRown 
l 


This page gives an episode in the story of Buster Brown as it is told from week to week in The New York Herald. It is reproduced by the kind permission of Mr. James 

Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of that journal. A selection of Buster Brown's eccentricities was published last year in England by the firm of W. and R. Chambers. 

Messrs. Chambers have just published another for the Christmas season, It is entitled Buster Brown, his Dog Tige, and their Troubles. The artist, R. F. Outcault, is, of 
course, an American 
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The Bram Pie—“ Moving Thoughts.” 


[t: is a saying of some antiquity that three 

removes are as bad as a fire owing to 
the damage, depreciation, and discomfort 
attending the operation of transferring one’s 
belongings to a new abode. The develop- 
ment of modern removals by large firms 
has greatly diminished the value to 
furniture. Properly-trained men from a big 
establishment will walk up narrow stairs 
with a grand piano or a wardrobe with an 
apparent easé and a real impunity that 
stagger the uninitiated. But for all that 
moving isa trying, tedious, and inexpressibly 
mournful affair. It is also more dusty than 
could be imagined. The collection of 
articles that we gather round us in our 
residences is called by the humble “the 
home.’ ‘To “make a home” for a loved 
one means to buy (or hire) furniture. The 
drunken husband or wile “sells up the 
home.” It constitutes the body of which 
the occupant is the soul. When taken 
from its familiar setting it is (until re- 
incarnated in another life) a dead body, 
and like the body in its theological aspect 


seems to consist chiefly of dust. 
ae he likeness between the human body 
and the collection of furniture and 
sundries within the walls of a house can be 
carried further. A great deal of our 
domestic possessions is of no particular use 
or beauty. We contracted it rather than 
acquired it; it is the disfiguring birth-mark 
inherited from our ancestors or the scar left 
by some painful disease of bad taste or 
inflicted by the ill-judged generosity of a 
relative. We may not have the family nose 
ourselves but we cannot forget it so long 
as we have to keep the family portraits 
and are not allowed to burn the family 
photographs. When we move our furni- 
ture to a new house it is like putting 
our own bodies into a new set of ready- 
made clothes. The dwelling may 
be a great improvement on our 
last, but it does not fit. Fortunately 
we can shift and alter or even ex- 
change our furniture as we cannot 
do with our vile bodies. We can 
put arms into trousers and legs into 
sleeves; nay, we can decree that 
what has been originally planned as 
a coat shall be used as a pair of 
knickerbockers (let us say), and that 
the perfume of the lady's boudoir 
shall yield to the tobacco of the 
gentleman’s den or vice versd. 


loss of 


ut while there is no great diffi- 
culty in making large articles 

of furniture find tolerably convenient 
places ina new dwelling—and, after 
all, modern rooms differ little ex <cept 
in area—a removal brings home to 
us very painfully the tendency of 
human life to surround itself with 
useless accessories, Our cupboards 
and recesses disgorgea very naughti- 
ness of superfluity. So many things 
are put away because they may at 
some time be useful—things given 
by inconsiderate friends or relativ es, 
bought at bazaars or charity sales, 
or even picked up ‘‘because they 
were so cheap.” They were bound 
to come in useful some day, so they 
are kept; and then the day never 
came, or the hoarded objects had 
been forgotten long before a chance 
to use them arose. Tinally, the Dies 
Tye of the removal comes, and the 
innermost recesses of our lumber 
cupboards are emptied and revealed. 


iN hat are we to do with all these 
old and often frewsy collec- 
tions, full of dust and tender associa- 


P 2 ! level. 
tions? We do not want them, we 


a’ hill, 


WL. Robert, 
A CURIOUS FONT 


The font is ingeniously designed, the serpent 
climbing to catch the doves being very emblematic 


Wek. 


A CURIOUS PULPIT 


The font stands in the centre of the nave and the pulpit by the side 
of the chancel in the church of St. Lawrence, West Wycombe. 
church itself ig rather remarkable, standing as it does on the top of 
where fairies are said to have transplanted it from a lower 
The only steps whereby the minister may climb to his pulpit 


are in the form of drawers pulled out at will 
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By Adriam Ross. 


cannot use them, we shall get nothing for 
them if sold, and we do not wish to give 
them away to the only people who might 
welcome them, There is only one really 
sound and sanitary course to take. We 
should have a bonfire, or rather let us say 
a municipal furnace which.could be fed 
with anything combustible and could run 
some useful works with the heat. We 
might do as the Caliph Omar did, with far 
more excuse, and heat the public baths and 
wash-houses with the books we do not 
want to keep. I have myself a collection 
of books of no very great extent, chiefly 
selected by myself; but I could and would 
run a moderate-sized bath-house for a day. 


‘I “here is only one alternative to these 

periodical clearances and destructions, 
and that is, I fear, a counsel of perfection 
to modern nations. We could abstain from 
getting anything for ourselves or retaining 
anything given to us by others that we 
could not use at the time or look forward 
to using soon. It may cost more to supply 
a future want that might have been met by 
keeping some old possession, but think of 
the freedom one has gained during the 
intervening years. The “simple life” in 
habits of eating and drinking and amuse- 
ment may be overrated; after all, we are 
complex organisms, and combine the simple 
athsae in a way that takes pages of bad 
Greek names to distinguish in any work 
on organic chemistry. But we ought to 
keep a resolute and merciless watch on our 
superfluities, our old letters, our unused 
books, our clothes with some wear but vo 
style left in them, our inferior pictures, our 
infinite little worthless pretty or grotesque 
ornaments. The simple and strenuous 
Japanese is in this (as in most other 
things) our model. His house is a collec- 
tion of screens, his furniture a low table 
and some mats and _ cushions, 
and lis ornaments half-a-dozen 
exquisite vases of which he uses 
one at a time, storing the rest 
till he is satiated with the charms 
of the first. There is nothing but 
the vases and bronzes and the sword 
of lis ancestors that will not burn 
with a disconcerting readiness. 


We cannot copy our allies in this 

monastic simplicity, and, 
indeed, they themselves are likely to 
fall away from it as they become 
more individual. At present the 
national spirit eclipses the personal 
identity of the Japanese just as in 
the West the individuality of the 
single citizen tends to dissolve the 
State. But at least we can make 
periodical and savage raids upon 
our superfluities; we can distribute 
such articles as others may find use 
or pleasure in owning, and the rest 
it is wisest to burn. Old countries 
are littered up and crowded out 
with the dead bodies of men and 
institutions and domestic installa- 
tions. The word of the new century 
is cremation. 


What needs this dusty, musty show 
Of tortured wool and wood? 

Man wants but little here below, 
But wants that little gocd, 

Be what you buy the very best, 

And give away or burn the rest, 


Keep but the grain and burn the chaff, 
The faded crewel mats, 

The The poor presented photograph, 
The grinning china cats ; 

And in simplicity august 

Live on and laugh at moth and rust. 


Roberts 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF NELSON 
Borm September 29, 1758. Died October 21, 1805. 


THE GREAT LORD NELSON AS PAINTED BY LEMUEL ABBOTT IN 1797 


The original work now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery and a replica of it may be seen in the Painted Hall at Greenwich 
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THE NELSON CENTENARY—SOME PORTRAITS OF LADY HAMILT: 


LADY HAMILTON AS A BACCHANTE (after Reynolds) LADY HAMILTON AS THE SPINSTRESS (after Romney) LADY HAMILTON fA) 


LADY HAMILTON AS THALIA (AFTER THE ENGRAVING BY MOUGHER) 


BER 18, 1905] THE TATLER 


THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN WHOM THE GREAT ADMIRAL LOVED. 


SSANDRA (after Romney) LADY HAMILTON AS A BACCHANTE (after Romney) LADY HAMILTON—A PORTRAIT (after Romney) 


URE (AFTER ROMNEY) LADY HAMILTON (AFTER MASQUERIER) 
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A reduced facsimile of the letter addressed by Nelson to the Mayor of 
Norwich, now preserved in the Guildhall of that city 


A reduced facsimile of the first letter written by Lord Nelson with his 


left hand 
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NELSON’S LAST LETTER TO LADY HAMILTON 
Written on the eve of the Battle of Trafalgar and now preserved in the British Museum, The handwriting on the right-hand page is that of Lady Hamilton 
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The Death of Nelson—Some Incidents of his Burial. 


Ory , 
‘Orage cea ge 


Nelson’s body lying in state in the Painted Hall, Greenwich. From asketch Nelson's grand funeral procession passing through Temple Bar and Fleet 
taken on the spot by C, A. Puzin Street to St. Paul's, January 9, 1806 


py 
ifREBOG Waka 


FUNERAL OF LORD NELSON—THE PROCESSION LEAVING GREENWICH ON ITS WAY TO WHITEHALL 
From a sketch taken on the spot by C. A, Puzin 


THE CEREMONY OF LORD NELSON’S BURIAL IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, JANUARY 9, 1806 
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Some Notes om Certain Personalities of the Stage. 


Ellis & Watery 


MISS LENA ASHWELL 


Who has made so brilliant a success in Leah Kleschna 

at the New Theatre. Her presentation of Leah, the 

daughter of a skilful thief, will not easily be for- 
gotten 


A Clever Trio.—Mr. Leedham Bantock 
and Mr. Arthur Anderson are scarcely the 
puppets in the hands of Mr. Talbot as 
depicted by their friendly caricaturist, for 
they are practically responsible for the 
innovation of a musical comedy with so 
restricted a chorus that we may presently 
have such an entertainment without any 
chorus at all.» Mr. Bantock belongs to the 
large class of author-actors, for 
he is a member of the cast of 
Lady Madcap and has_ been 
associated with Mr. George 
IE-dwardes’s companies ever since 
he took part in Joan of Arc a 
dozen or more years ago. 


Might have been a Doctor. 
—Mr. Bantock is the son of 
Dr. Granville Bantock, one of 
the most famous ladies’ doctors 
in London, and it was hoped 
he would follow in the parental 
footsteps. Like his two brothers, 
however, he saw so much of 
medicine at home that he had 
other views and he _ studied 
electrical engineering. He ac- 
tually got an appointment at a 
cable station on the west coast 
of Africa, but the idea of going 
to so vile a climate did not 
appeal to him so he returned 
to London and enrolled him- 
self as a super at the Adelphi 
Theatre. 


A Clever Versemaker. — 
Mr. Arthur Anderson is one of the 
partners of Anderson and Ander- 
son, the well-known rubber 
merchants of St. Paul’s Church- 


yard. His association with 
Mr. Bantock was due to the 
happy circumstance that he 


sent the actor some very clever 
topical verses when he was 
playing one of Mr. Rutland 
Barrington’s parts in the pro- 
vinces. Their collaboration is 
likely to be extended, for they 
are at present writing a new 
comic opera whose production 
is practically arranged for. 


Miss Lena Ashwell and ‘‘ The Tatler.”— 
I understand that Leah Kleschna will close 
its brilhant career at the New Theatre in 
a few days. Meanwhile I give a portrait 
of the heroine, Miss Lena Ashwell, who 
has so superbly added to her already 
brilliant reputation as one of our leading 
actresses. 1 am surprsed that Leah 
Kleschna has terminated its successful 
career in London; it is the kind of play 
which I imagine might have run on for 
ever. Indeed, | heard one enthusiast the 
night I was there say that he had seen it 


bussano 


PEPYS AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 


A little curtain-raiser Cealing with Pepys precedes On 
the Love Path. The part of Pepys is played by 
Mr. Sydney Valentine, while Miss Crawford plays 
the part of a damsel who fascinates the diarist and 
cines with him in the absence of his wife 


THE MAKERS OF A POPULAR PLAY 


Mr. Leedham Bantock and Mr. Arthur Anderson, the authors of the new play, The 

White Chrysanthemum, now being played at the Criterion Theatre, are here repre- 

sented as puppets in the hands of Mr. Howard Talbot, who composed the music 
to this delightful lyrical comedy. The artist is Mr. Cecil Bianchi 
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MISS VIOLET LORAINE 


Who made an instantaneous success in the part of the 

Duchess of Doric in the Palace Review. Miss Loraine 

first played the part at two hours no-ice as understudy 
to Miss Lottie Venne 


six times. Ii is a brilliant melodrama, 
brilliantly presented by a succession of 
clever actors. Not only Miss Lena Ashwell 
but Mr. Charles Warner; Mr. Leonard 
3oyne, and Mr. Herbert Waring will hiave 
immensely enhanced their reputation by 
this capital play, which, however, like so 
many plays that I have seen during 
the past years, beginning with The 
Dancing Girl, has a redundant 
last act. 


A Good Comedian. — Mr. 
James Welch, one of our most 
popular actors, is, 1am glad to 
see, to become the lessee and 
manager of Terry’s Theatre for 
a term of years. Mr. Welch 
should give us all a good time 
at Terry’s; he is one of our 
most popular as well as one of 
our most brilliant actors. Ina 
way he is a real successor to 
Mr. Edward Terry. He repre- 
sents the genial, kindly soul in 
comedy. Mr. Silvanus Dauncey 
will co-operate with Mr. Welch 
in his management of Terry’s. 


Farewell to ‘‘ The Strend.””— 
Not far from Terry's there are 
changes going on with regard 
to yet another theatre very 
much older; that is to say, the 
Strand Theatre is coming down. 
Thus one of the earliest memo- 
ries of our childhood will have 
no tangib’e assocaticn. Old 
playgoers will recall two famous 
playwiights, the late Henry J. 
Byron and the present Sir 
lrank Burnand. There they 
have seen Lady Bancroft on 
the boards many a time. Not 
all of us can recall Edward 
Perry and Harry Paulton with 
their first great success in Lon- 
don in Little Jack Sheppard, 
but many will remember The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold and 
still later Madame  Favart 
and Nemesis, while even the 
youngest remember A Chinese 
Honeymoon and Our Flat. 
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DRAWN BY DAVID WILSON 
Mr. Grossmith is doubly interesting in The Spring Chichen Lecause he adapted it for the Gaiety. He is very good as a French barris.er in ic although he has previously 
had parts that suited his pariicular quali.y more thoroughly 
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Teddy and Patsy—Two Clever 


A Masked Dancer.—A palpably pretty young 
woman who has chosen to hide her identity and the 
upper part of her face under a red mask has set all 
Paris talking. She isa dancer now appearing at the 
Casino de Paris under the name of “Le Domino 
Rouge.” Her act is said to be novel and attractive 
and performed with grace and distinction, but a 
piquant charm is added by the strict incognito observed 
by the dancer. Her name, nationality, and story are 
a matter of conjecture, for the mystery of her identity 
has never been solved. She drives in the park, is seen 
at the popular restaurants and at the theatre, always 
wearing her distinguishing red mask. The girl with 
the red domino first appeared last summer at the 
New York Roof Garden, where she had a sensational 
success, and it is on the cards that she will come to 
London after her Paris season. 


The New Empire.—IThe Empire Theatre in 
Leicester Square has been entirely remodelled 
and was opened with a flourish of trumpets. 
The work, which has really made it a beautiful 
theatre of a type that Napoleon and his Court 
might have graced, is by the architect of the 
Imperial Theatre and the Scala—the one which 
has always been my favourite theatre in London 
and the other now tivalling it; I mean, of 
course, from a purely architectural point of view. 
The green and gold curtain arrangements are 
exquisite and the ironwork designs are mos: 
beautiful. 


The New 
excellence of 


Entertainment.—The all-round 
the various items contributed 
largely to the delight of the vast audience 
assembled on the opening night. Mdlle. 
Adeline Genée made her reappearance as 
premiére danseuse in an original and hand- 
somely-staged divertissement entitled The Bugle 
Call. A two-scene revue by Mr. George Gros- 
smith, jun., was presented by a strong cast 
including Miss Sybil Arundale, Miss Marie 
Dainton, and Mr. Harry Grattan. Mr. Louis 
Bradfield entertained the house with an excerpt 
from The Cingalee. 


A MASKED DANCER 


““Who is Sylvia? Who is she?” 
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Children of the Stage. 


A Great Actor’s Plans.—] see that Mr Gillette is 
reviving Sherlock Holmes. Why, however, does he not 
revive Secret Service, which stands in my mind as far 
and away the best melodrama I have ever seen as well 
as the best acted? Mr. Gillette does not seem to be 
getting fair play in London just now. His Clarice was a 
great deal better than has been assumed by most of the 
dramatic critics, but that it did not go fast enough on 
eatly nights is true; his long pauses were too much of 
a good thing. All the same it was a fascinating play, 
beautifully acted. As for his little play, The Pain- 
ful Predicament of Sherlock Holmes, which must. not 
be confused with his melodrama on the same subject, 
that also was brilliant in its way, but I suppose that if 
Mdlle. Jane May and L’Enfant Prodigue were to appear 
in London to-day with all the exquisite dumbshow of 
that wonderful performance it would meet with but 
little favour. The public is not growing wiser 
with the years, otherwise of Mr. Sutro’s two 
last plays—The Walls of Jericho and Mollentrave 
on Women—the better play would not have 
been a failure while the inferior play is the 
greatest dramatic success of the year. 


New Gramophone Records.—I have received 
the following new records from the Gramo- 
phone Company cho 

“Red Light's ‘Danger,'" sung by Miss Florrie Forde ; ‘‘ My 
Juliet,” sung by Mr. Walter Miller; ‘‘O Dry those Tears" (Del 
Riego), sung by Miss Perceval Allen; ‘‘ Robin Adair,” sung by 
Miss Perceval Allen; ‘‘Ave Maria" (Gounod), sung by Mdlle. 
Michailowa; ‘‘Little Nell" (Dickens), spoken by Mr. Albert 
Whelan; ‘Trial by Jury” from Where's the Count? spoken by 
Mr. Arthur Rober-s and supers; ‘Si j'tais Roi” (Adams), 
played by the Pohemian Orchestra; ‘‘Let me Dream Again” 
(Sullivan), sung by Miss Perceval Allen; ‘‘ Turkish Patrol" 
(Michaelis), played by H.M. Coldstream Guards; ‘‘ I've Some- 
thing in the Bottle forthe Morning,” sung by Mr. Harry Lauder; 
‘““Hylda Polka” (Reynaud), played by Clark's London Concert 
Band; ‘‘Chorus, Gentlemen” (H. Lohr), sung by Mr. Stanley 
Kirkby; ‘‘ The Trumpeter” (Airlie Dix), sung by Mr. Stanley 
Kirkby; ‘‘The Ladies of St. James's” (R. Clarke), sung by 
Mr. Hirwen Jones; ‘‘Ponnie Mary of Argyle,” sung by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd; ‘‘ Lanagan’s Log"’ (Hermann Lohr), sung by 
Mr. Peter Dawson; ‘‘ Canzonetta”’ (d’Ambrosio), played by Miss 
Marie Hall; ‘‘Angels Guard Thee,” from Jocelyn (Godard), 
sung by Mdlle. Michailowa. 


Kent & Lacey 


TWO LITTLE BOYS WHO TAKE AFTER THE PLAY-ACTING 


These boys, Teddy and Patsy, are the children of Mr. and Mrs. Barrasford of the Lyceum. 
Patsy, seated in the chair, is got up in an exact reproduction of Mrs. Barrasford's dress, 


at mamma and gran Imamma. 


INSTINCTS OF THEIR 


In the first picture they are seen carpentering, in the sccond they are playing 


Kent & Lacey 


FATHER AND MOTHER 


Teddy as grandmamma is delivering a‘little lecture 


on how to bring up the younger generation 
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Miss Smithsom as “The Blue Moon’ 


Bassano 
MISS FLORENCE SMITHSON AS “CHANDRA NIL” (‘* THE BLUE MOON”) 


Chandra Nil is. a singing girl who bas been kidnapped in infancy, and is ultimately discovered to be not a native at all but the long-lost daughter of Lady Brabasham. 
Miss Smithson acts and sings very charmingly and is quite an acquisition to the musical comedy. stage 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinnets. 


SOME NAVAL PETS 


Fifth Prize—-W. F. Haynes, R.N., H.M.S. ‘'Resolution,” Chatham 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which 
we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Compe- 
tition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe TaTLer, Great 
New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the 
prizewinners will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed en- 
velope except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For 
thes2 we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
pho:ograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender and 
a clear description of the sub- 
ject. Only one photograph may 
be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. It is 
a condition of this Competition 
that all photographs retained 
are the absoluie copyright of 
Tue TATLER. 

This week, in addition to 
our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commend- 
ing the following subjects :— 


‘*Lancers Crossing Nez- 
budda,” Captain C. Lang, 
Mhow, India. 

“An Owl,” Miss Wilson, 
Oxford. 

* Autumn,” S. Mann, Huron 
Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


CROSSING A RIVER 


Fourth Prize—James H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds 


SCOTCH EXPRESS AT FULL SPEED. 
Third Prize—S. G. Eltringham, The Crescent, Whitley Bay 


IN CEYLON 
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TOAD DRIVING 
First Prize—Miss L. C. M. Boden, The Chestnuts, Stourbridge 


TORTOISE 


“Unto the Third and Fourth 
Generation,” Lieutenant God- 
frey Pearse, Agar. 

‘* From a Gondola,” Miss J. 
Bennett, Florence, Italy. 

“Now I'm Happy.” Miss° 
Ordish, Eaton Rise, Ealing. 

“Bedouin Chief,” Miss H. 
D. Evans, St. Mary's, Ely. 

“More Light,” G. L. Mur- 
ray, Holmains, Cheltenham. 

“In Quetta,’ Miss G. Lin- 
coln, Quetta. , 

“A Yarmouth _ Fishing 
Boat,” S. Pilkington. Thurso. 

‘«Shoeing,” G. S. Russell, 
Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W. 

“Trish Slating,” J. Can- 
ning, Cast Crown, Berehayen. 

* Wrecked,” 3B. A. C. 
Neville, Arklow, Ireland. 

“« Playmates,” Miss D. 
Cleaver, d'Abadie, Trinidad. 

“Evening,” B. Vickers, 
Schoolhouse, Leighton Park, 
Reading. 

‘*Alexandra Park, Pieter- 
maritzburg,” W. H. Alcock, 
Cape Colony. 

“Highland Cattle." Miss 
Crossman, Cokenach, Royston. 

‘‘Ridding the Line,” J. 
Skeil, Church St., Coatbridge. 

“Chalets,” Miss Craies, 
Holland Villas Road, W. 

*‘A Woodland Scene,” T. 
Eveleigh, Elphinstone Road, 
Hastings. 

“ Betsy,” A. W. Sherwood, 
Seaside Road, Eastbourne. 

‘‘ Pussy,” C. N. Frost, King 
Henry's Road, N.W. 

“Mother's Pet,"’ Dr. S. Lee 
Potter, Cross Bank, Batley. 


SAWFISH 


Second Prize —Lady Walrond, 9, Wilbraham 


Place. S.W. 
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that before any other man on God’s earth he had seen the light of 
love burn up in Pamela Congreve’s face. And he swore a deep and 
cruel oath as he sat sipping his burgundy by the hearth that he 
would have her his once more or kill the man that thwarted 
him. 

“Pink!” he cried at midnight, ‘warm my sheets now and call 
me at ten: Two hours for my toilette to-morrow, d’ye hear, and 
order my chair for ten minutes before noon ; ’twill but take so long 
vo reach Cagliostro’s, eh ?” 

“ Aye, my lord, ten minutes is enough even though the day be 
wet and the roads heavy. Your lordship’s night wrapper lies ready 
and the perfumes are burning in the jar.” 

“ Aye, so. Good night ; you need not attend me.” 

And Lord Charteris went up to his bed promising himself much 
delightful pleasure on the morrow. (To be continued) 


lier Serene Transparency 
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ochre-coloured leather strap crossed the square or oval patch of écru 
lac: or muslin, and the skin glimmered through three shades of 
yellow. Or she shone aggressively pink through the insufficient 
modesty of white veiling, or glared with positive indecency through 
black net. Worst of all was it when the Serene Transparency was 
a pinkish panel in a palpably plain white bodice ; for the plain 
white (I am told they call it a slip, and the name is sugcestive of the 
slippery) carried with it a subtle hint of underclothing, a suggestion 
as of a Mimi Pinson who had pawned her only gown and supplied 
its place with mere gauze. Best, perhaps, was the resource of those 
who formed the Transparency of vivid yel'ow or blue, eclipsing the 
fleshly backing, or making it seem artificial. They enjoyed the 
coolness without the suspicion of exposure. 

These were rather the lean kine of the herd. They needed the 
vivid network to blind the eye to the salt cellars and ridges beneath, 
where the bones almost peercd out like the solid rock from the 
woodland path round Carlsbad. The fatter specimens had the 
German figure for the most part. We are apt to think that the bust 
of Noah’s wife and of the wives of Shem, Ham, and Japhet in 


By Adrian Ross. 


had met with her before leaving England. Already there had 
been a hot spell, and the ladies who eagerly place their necks 


under the yoke of fashion had found that 
yoke lighter than usual; in fact, a mere airy 
gauze and gossamer at times. Some daring 
specimens of ball gowns, shortened in skirt 
and imperfectly veiled in mock-modesty of 
muslin and lace, had already affronted the 
light at race meetings and elsewhere. But 
the Continent was the happy hunting ground 
for her Serene Transparency. 

Serene Highness was the old equivalent 
in the history books for the ceremonious title 
of Durchlaucht, given by formal Germans of 
the last century to electors and other great 
potentates. But the German term meant 
“serene” in its Latin rather than its English 
meaning — clear, _ shining, transparent, 
“through-shone.” Hence humorous writers 
referred to German princes as Serene Trans- 
parencies ; and the term may well be applied 
to dress. Foris not the garb the man, and 
far more the woman, in the philosophy of 
clothes? And may not the Serene Lowness of 
a walking dress be as worthy of commemora- 
tion as the Serene Highness of some 
hereditary nonentity ? 

I saw her Serene Transparency at inter- 
vals in Belgian and German towns ; but at 
Carlsbad she became insistent. One met her 
crawling, with long glass mug slung over her 
breast, along the file of the Miihibrunn ; the 


Our Seventeenth 


RUGES = VORSstEIS = SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. Tue Tarrer will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 
#2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or. cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It shoulc be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘“ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives 
like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


was a bent plane. 


PLEASING THE BRUTE 


[A ladies’ paper sericusly suggests that 
wives should devote themselves to finding 
congenial society for their husbands if the 
latter appear bored on their holidays.] 


Your husband may be good and true, 
But yet it cannot be ignored 
That if he sees too much of you 
He’s bored, 


If he exhibits signs of gloom 
Your ingenuity exert ; 
Find him some pretty girl with whom 
To flirt. 


Let them play tennis all the day 
Or in some shady artour sit; 
Of course you will not find it gay 

A bit. 


But if he can defy ennui 
Ard sometimes smile a smile or two, 
Why think how jolly that will be 
For you! 


the Noah’s Ark of our infancy is anatomically incorrect. 
accurate to judge by the Carlsbad ladies. 


It is strictly 
The front of their figure 


A sheet of iron bent out and in again would 
have touched the Serene Transparency and its frontal framing at 
every point of the surface. 


All was solid, smooth, continuous as a 
large stuffed pincushion. And at Marienbad, 
where the fat folks go—I prefer not to speak 
of Marienbad. 

The Transparency haunted me homewards, 
but Jeft me at Calais. The wind was blowing 
strongly and spray flying, and net and lawn 
were an ill defence against the breath of the 
sea. London was almost empty, but I saw 
her again. The Transparency|was an opulent 
square set in the back of a blue silk blouse 
with full sleeves. At first I thought it odd to 
let in pink silk, even softened with lace, in so 
conspicuous a colour. I drew nearer and it 
was not pink silk. ‘The wearer was of opulent 
proportions ; she seemed foreign. It was in 
Leicester Square, and her back hair savoured 
of Paris. There was something of Gallic 
skill, too, in the way in which her dress, 
though neither very unusual nor especially 
improper, was an advertisement. 

1 wonder if everybody female wore the 
Serene Transparency at the seaside and in 
Switzerland this summer? And if so, how 
many returned with patterns in white on 
sunburnt pink ? It must be uncomfortable. 
yet if the heat had continued it would hav. 
enabled the victim to feign a Serene Trans- 
parency even as the Serene Transparency 
feigns a dress. And decency is but a con- 
ventional fiction after all, 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


4. Answers to Acrostic 3 and to Special 
Acrostic for deciding the prizewinners of 
the Sixteenth Series (see Notes below), 
addressed to “The Acrostic Editor, Tur 
latter, Great New Street, London, E.C.,” 
must be delivered not later than first post 
on Monday, October 30. 


NOTES FOR ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


Twelve solvers have succeeded in sending in correct 
answers to all thirteen acrostics of the sixteenth series. 
For these I set a special acrostic, answers to which 
must be sent in by first post on October 30. In perfect 
fairness, however, to all who have worked so diligently for 
prizes during the past three months, I have decided to 
receive solutions also from those who have made one 
error as well as from the twelve correct solvers. These 
twelve are: Bub, Doune, Fog, Fan, Geomat, Ignota, 


Double Acrostic No. 3 


(Seventeenth Series) 


Good woman who in Roman time 
Administered in holy shrine. 


1. One letter add to each end of this light. 
I guess you will develop something right. 


vn 


Reverse this geographic name 
And Britain will the rest explain. 


Look! Then this name expresses what you are. 


A ruffian that once waged highway war. | 


uw wD 


A nom de plunie of lady novelist. | 
Small Grecian letter spelt and then reversed. 
6. In As You Like It there's a lady fair, 

Two letters overmuch each end does share. 
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Marne, Snipe, Tomwin, Truth, Ubique, Wyst. A correct 
set has also been received from ‘* Hati" and ‘ Pop,” but 
these are both ineligible for competition as each gained a 
first prize (equal) in last series. 


Special Acrostic (Sixteenth Series) 


If sage and erudite you sometimes are, 
You do affect to be so oftener far. 


1. Napoleonic triumph widely famed. 


cS) 


Explosive acid. Variously ‘tis named. 
3. A Babylonian goddess she— 
A Venus and a Mars. 
Reputed deity of three :— 
Herself, and love, and wars. 
4. Who goes to France and fails to see 
This sight of Paris blind must be. 
A letter overmuch there be 
In each and all of these lights four, 
Outside the left of two and three 
And at the end of one and four. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Sixteenth Series) 


Tice: A 
2A I R 
{ CALM 
3: M_ j reversep ) c 
ha Eo Diesel eONes. AC 

(. DEAL.) 
5 | REVERSED } D 
6 A L I 
7 Ss A 


Correct answers to No. 13 have ,been received from: 
Almeria, Bub; Doune, Eastwind, Fog, Fan, Freda, Geomat, 
Glevum, Hati, Ignota, Joker, Ko, Mother Bunch, Mac- 
gregor, Marne, Nibs, Owlet, Pop, Pongo, Phanta, Snipe, 
Speedwell, She, Tamworth, Tomwin, Truth, Ubique, 
Wyst, Zeus. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Great Opportunity.—Even the most 
whole-hearted supporters of the English 
Rugby Union will not pretend that the 
Rugby game is as popular as it was 
Various causes may be 


fifteen years ago. 


PETER LATHAM OF QUEEN’S CLUB 


Who has been defending the tennis championship 
against Fairs 


assigned for this loss of popularity—the 
growth of Association, the lack of such 
striking personalities as Stoddart and 


Lockwood, and the banishment of those 
who in 


fine Yorkshire forwards inter- 


MISS THOMPSON 


Who took second place in the covered courts 
championship at Queen's Club 


national matches were the backbone of 
England. I doubt, however, if any of 
these causes are really responsible for the 
languishing interest in the Rugby game. 
The chief reason for the decline of Rugby 


is the stubborn and reactionary policy of 
the committee of the English Rugby 
Union. From the official point of view 
anything which makes the game attractive 
to the spectators finds no favour. It is 
apparently the deeply-rooted con- 
viction of the body in which Mr. 
Rowland Hill is still the ruling 
spirit that in point of perfection 
Rugby football attained finality 
twenty-five years ago. If certain 
players and spectators venture: to 
doubt the truth of this theory all 
the worse for: their stupidity and 
blindness. The tour of the New 
Zealanders has offered a grand op- 
portunity to Rugby officialdom. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the Rugby 
Union committee will be too blind to 
seize it. 


Pertinent Questions.—Here are a few 
questions I should like to put to the 
Rugby Union committee. What is the 
reason of the drawing power of the New 


Zealand team? Why is it that 15,0co 
spectators flock to Chelsea on a busy 


afternoon in the middle of the week to 
see New Zealand v. Middlesex when not 
a fifth of that number think it worth their 
while to journey to Richmond on a 
Saturday afternoon? - How comes it, too, 
that the practical certainty that the home 
teams will be defeated in no wise diminishes 
the ardour of the spectators at any match 
in which the New Zealanders are playing ? 
Do the New Zealanders possess any 
peculiar qualities which Englishmen lack, 
or is the excellent example they have set 
us capable of being copied by those hardy 
young Englishmen who compose our 
Rugby football teams? If the New 
Zealand team has no monopoly of those 
qualities which make for success in foot- 
ball, do you propose to profit by the 
lesson our visitors have taught us and to 
make any serious endeavour to restore 
English Rugby football the high place it 
held fifteen years ago ? 


Unsportsmanlike Criticism.—A fortnight 
ago I should have expected an affirmative 
answer to this last question, but since 
reading an article by Mr. Alderson in the 
Daily Mail last week I have come to the con- 
clusion that as far as the committee of the 
English Rugby Union is concerned the only 
result of the visit of the New Zealanders 
will be an increase in the complacency and 
self- satisfaction of that wonderful body. 
Mr. Alderson may be taken as a fair 
example of the spirit which guides the 
destinies of the Rugby game in England, 
and here is what he learned from watch- 
ing the New Zealanders’ match against 
Durham: ‘‘No one seemed to go into 
ecstasies over the colonials’ play, and none 
seemed inclined to say much in their 
favour’; “Many of their methods are 
open to severe censure. One likes to see 
good hard tackling, but there is no reason 
to throw your man violently to the ground 
after he has parted with the ball’’; “ The 
finished way in which the New Zealanders 
obstructed their opponents reminded one 
of Yorkshire tactics some ten or twelve 
years ago. It is a pity our visitors have 
so soon learned these sharp practices” ; 
“Tt isa pity if they leave this country 
without being told that we do not admire 
these tactics.” It will be a greater pity, I 
may remark, if the New Zealanders leave 
this country without being told that Mr. 
Alderson’s conception of sportsmanlike 
criticism is not that of the majority of 
E-nglishmen, who may certainly claim that 
they can lose like gentlemen. 


1c8 


The Secret of Success. —I have only 
once seen the New Zealanders play, when 
they met Middlesex at Stamford Bridge, 
but I have discussed their performances 
times without number with friends of mine 


*PUNCH” FAIRS OF PRINCE’S CLUB 


Who recently played two matches with Latham at 
Queen’s and at Prince's 


who have followed pretty closely the 
doings of our visitors. My friends tell me 
that the New Zealanders played their 
ordinary game against Middlesex and that 
the match may be taken as a sample of 


MISS DOUGLASS 


The winner of the ladies’ singles covered courts 
championship at Queen's 


their tactics elsewhere. I could certainly 
detect no excessive roughness in their tack- 
ling, and as regards off-side they were not 
nearly as open offenders as the Scots halves 
used to be some years ago. M. RR. 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and Toeday. 


The Cries of London. —- The coach 
horn has given place to the motor hoot. 
“Hot spiced gingerbread, smoking hot!” 
finds no buyers in Fleet Street; the Italian 
roast chestnut vendor caters for twentieth- 
century juveniles, costers shout fruit from 
all places on earth, but no Nell Gwyn 
cries ‘Sweet China oranges!” The may- 
pole in the Strand if it could plant 
itself in its old spot would be as 
much out of keeping as one of 
Mr. Wells’s Martians. Old prints 
if they tell a true tale show old 
London as a delightful gallery of 
beauties. St. James’s Park seems to 
have been a paradise of milkmaids 
and the old squares a dream of fair 
sellers of trilles with manners that 
must have charmed Laurence Sterne. 
I'rom that fine series of  stipple 
engravings, “ The Cries of London,” 
drawn by Wheatley and engraved 
by Schiavonetti, more forged even 
than Morland, we reproduce one 
which shows the type of chair in 
common use in 1793. Chippendale 
fashions had come and_ gone. 
Sheraton was alive, and Manwaring, 
Ince, Mayhew, and a crowd of 
imitators were producing designs 
innumerable for chairs. The ladder- 
back chairs receiving new wicker 
seats are of French type; they 
appear in eighteenth-century French 
prints although in our illustration 
St. Paul’s is visible through the 
open door. Nowadays the same 
type of chair is common in Totten- 
ham Court Road and is given as a 
make - weight with conventional 
bedroom suites. 


The Hire System: a Warning.— 
To buy furniture on the hire-pur- 
chase system is to deliver yourself 
bound hand and foot into the hands 
of the sellers. Those large em- 
poriums which exist solely for the 
purpose of catering for the wants of 


those about to marry, whose advyer- 
tisements are so prominent and whose 


shopmen are so bland, should be avoided 
by every man who does not want, the 
showy rubbish of the furniture. trade 
dumped down in his home. In the first 
place, the prices asked are far above the 
real value of the furniture, and, secondly, 
on the top of that a good interest is 
charged. Nor can 
the purchaser be sure 
that he will get the 
exact article he has 
selected. As a rule 
low-class. firms con- 
tinue nefarious prac- 
tices, knowing that 
the average purchaser 
on the hire system will 
not take legal action 
on account of its pub- 
licity. But now and 
again they catch a 
Tartar, for it should 
be widely known that 
such firms are terribly 
afraid of their business 


methods being — ex- 
posed, and fear an 


advertisement of 
another nature in the 
press. 


Black Oak. — One 
of the chief factors 
which have gone to 
imparting such a fine 
rich colour to old oak, 


rendering it so dark that fakers of sham 
antique oal have made it almost black, 
is the open hearth. It is noticeable that 
carvings in churches are not nearly so dis- 
coloured as are those in old houses. The 


illustration we reproduce of a fine room at 
Loseley near Guildford shows a magnifi- 
cent specimen of old fireplace of the time 


“OLD CHAIRS TO MEND”" 
From Wheatley’s ‘‘Cries of London,” 1793 


of James I. The wood smoke from such a 
fireplace would tend to rapidly darken 
oak carving. In the Middle Temple Hall 
the same black effect is most pronounced, 
but a century of the coal smoke of Lon- 
don must have deposited more soot on it 
than the three previous centuries. A piece 
of furniture by itself is like a quotation 
from a poem; in order to see it at its best 


INTERIOR OF 


OLD HOUSE NEAR GUILDFORD 
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it must be in its original setting. Pictures 
and china do not lose so much relatively 
when transferred from one place to another, 
but furniture must be appropriately set or 
it loses all. 


Electricity v. Gas.—In considering the 
s claims of gas and electricity there 
can be no possible doubt as to the 
advantage of the latter in lighting 
libraries. To booklovers who use 
gas and at the same time love open 
shelves for their books the two 
greatest enemies to their treasures 
are dust and gas. The one may be 
lessened by the careful attention of 
the housemaid, but the other is more 
diflicult to combat, especially when 
the shelves run up to the ceiling. 
Glass doors are one partial solution 
of the difficulty, but if open shelves 
must be used an excellent plan is to 
place pans of water with plenty of 
exposed surface, not only on the floor 
but on the tops of bookshelves. 
Old leather books are so affected by 
gas that they crumble away unless 
the leather is constantly nourished 
by the application of vaseline. 


The Coal Scuttle. — Nowadays 
when every housewile has a decided 
leaning to things artistic, the recep- 
tacle for coal has been modelled 
upon art lines. At one time the 
best the designer could do was a 
sort of copper or brass helmet, but 
to-day very good designs in beaten 
copper may be readily obtained. It 
is true that many of these are not 
so useful for coal as their proper use 
is for logs. Correctly speaking, a 
coal box should be able to be used 
with a shovel or coal scoop attached. 
If the square box witha lid at top 
be used it may be more artistic, but 
only large pieces of coal can be lifted 
with the tongs on to the fire. The 
same objection applies to the round 
form of charcoal brazier with lid or Dutch 
milking pail of copper with brass handle, 
which latter is largely imported for use in 
English drawing-rooms. 


Victorian Mahogany.—There is a new 
use for old Victorian tables and mahogany 
panels of four-poster bedsteads. Enterpris- 
ing firms who make a special feature of 
copying old furniture 
eagerly buy up furni- 
ture of this period to 
break up. Old maho- 
gany washstands and 
other pieces of well- 
seasoned wood are 
remade into cabriole 
legs for chairs or are 
utilised for panels in 
sideboards, which are 
replicas of Sheraton’'s 
and Chippendale’s 
creations; that is to 
say, they are after—a 
very long way after— 


these great masters. 
Where adapters 


usually go wrong is in 
the design, but the 
more experienced 


firms have the artistic 
taste to reproduce 
with fine exactitude 
some old model 


which is of sound 
construction and 
of pleasing design. 
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Lonpon. 

M* Dear Priscitta,—The sere and 

yellow leaf colourings predominat- 
ing in the world of dress materials this 
mid-October are surely another instance 
of our sheeplike propensity to follow in 
Nature’s wake. Just as we burst forth in 
spring into the seasonable 
violets and snowdrops so in 
autumn we assume instinc- 
tively—or the fashion artists 
do it for us, perhaps--the 
multi-coloured hues of the 
forest. There is an exquisite 
maple-leaf red which I find 
quite irresistible in satin 
faced cloth, and the preva- 
lent shades of yellow and 
tan considered in connection 
with sable leave one wanly 
wishing. After impartially 
surveying the pros and cons 
I am inclined to write down 
cloth, cashmere, and silk— 
the latter to be taken in the 
lax parliamentary sense, 
including velvet—as_ the 
three possible bases of our 


winter apparel between 
breakfast and tea. Nor does 
the restriction imply any 
great hardship seeing that 
we might really manage 


quite efficiently on the first- 
mentioned alone, for won- 
derful things are being done 
with cloth this season by 
the aid of coarse lace inser- 
tions and the masterly mani- 
pulation of the fabric itself. 

I have in my mind’s eye 
a frock of pale tan cloth, the 
shade of a warmly-tinted 
hen’s egg, the skirt long and 
clinging and by no means 
over full, cut in panels nar- 
rowing towards the hips, and 
further reduced by a wide 
graduated tuck or fold down 
the centre, each panel out- 
lined knee-deep with tan- 
coloured Cluny lace, the 
pattern of which is accentu- 
ated by wee bébé velvet. But 
my story is not one of a 
merely panelled skirt—that 
were commonplace; in order 
to add a beautiful com- 
plexity to the frock, not to 
mention its maker’s feelings, 
the designer has left a large 
oval motif of cloth in the 
centre of each panel, giving 
the latter the effect of being 
threaded in and out. On 
the bodice the cloth is carried 
up in points, leaving a foun- 
dation of lace to reveal itself 
in corresponding style, the 
neck being furnished with a 
square yokelet of finer lace—Valenciennes, 
ove may reasonably infer—banded with 
silks shading from gold to a soft green. 
The waist-belt is of the same contrasting 
shades and is furnished with little dovecot 
strappings of the same silk. 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE /@& 
Hinfs on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


For ordinary wear the tunic skirt 
certainly predominates. It isa style which 
makes for grace of body though not of 
spirit, for it is the most trying of garments 
to hold up. How many times during the 
past ten days I have taken my walks 


VISITING GOWN 


Of bronze-coloured plush, braided and gauged, white lace yoke piped raspberry 
velvet, buckle buttons of dull gold (Martial and Armand) 


abroad convinced that my gown was 
immune from all possible contact with 
the microbes of the pavement when an 
officious mirror has apprised me of the 
fact that the foundation of my poor frock 
was trailing meekly in the mire. My 


1m ge) 
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feelings on each occasion have been, | 
think, upon a parallel. with those of a 
smart chauffeur whose car was giving 
audible warning of something gone wrong 
in the works when a street arab tenderly 
inquired after his cold. 

Braiding has leaped at 
a bound from its erstwhile 
popularity as a gown trim- 
ming to the practically ex- 
clusive sphere of the fur 
jacket. Cloth is now adorned 
with finely-pleated — strap- 
pings of the same material, 
both edges of the quilling 
confined in a plain outlining 
band to match. Sometimes 
the plainly-pleated effect is 
replaced by mitred tuckings, 
and fine quillings of taffetas, 
very prim and close together, 
are utilised. 

One of the most insistent 
notes of our day and evening 
attire is the employment of 
gold braid, and, as doubtless 
you are aware, nothing is 
more becoming to the aver- 
age wearer. Gold buttons 
are preferred just now covered 
in tissue with or without the 
encircling frills which are 
used so much on everything. 
The latest idea is to encircle 
buttons of paste or other 
jewels with little ruches of 
black tulle. 

Another craze this season 
is the multiplication of loops 
and buttons. Gowns are 
adorned from neck to foot 
in this manner, those on the 
bodice actually serving as 
fastenings, those on the skirt 
being dummies in the interests 
ofdecoration. Something of 
the same idea is seen, of 
course, in the rows of gradu- 
ated bows which adorn tea 
gowns and eyening frocks, 
but these are nowadays a 
little stale. I should like 
you to see a luxurious eyen- 
ing wrap in pale pastel 
cloth, partaking of the na- 
ture of a cloak, which is 
open to the yery shoulders 
on either side, and fringed 
with silken loops on one side 
and with acorn-shaped but- 
tons carried out in silken 
braid on the other. The 
newest method of finishing 
a surplice opera cloak is to 
add an ecclesiastical hood at 
the back, a little stole of 
bright-hued velvet with ends 
of silken ball fringe being 
dropped with graceful negli- 
gence round the wearer's neck, recalling 
the days when our eyebrows were on a level 
with the top of the average church pew 
and our very cordial admiration was given 
to the depressed intonations of a curate 
similarly adorned.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinges 
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The Welledressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


mbroidered and shot cashmere is one.of 
the newest of dress materials. A very 
effective gown in the new shade of bronze 
green has the skirt Blan in panels each 
of which is relieved by a raised design of 
wheatears embroidered in self colour. 
Observation tends to the conclusion that 
the examples in which the open-work or 
broderie anglais effect is sought are less 
successlul than the solid designs. 

A very attractive example i is in the new 
shade. of deep indigo called ‘ hirondelle,” 
and, indeed, the shade does exactly suggest 
the swallow’s plumage, worked with a 
tiny sprig consisting of a black chenille 
flower and a couple of green leaves on a 
stem. [Equally new and very smart are 
the coarse hopsack suitings with a large, 


self-coloured check cross-woven in slight. 


relief. Self-striped materials are also seen 
and are even mingled with plain cloth, 
the contrast being decidedly piquant. 

Coarse woollen embroidery is a feature 
of some of the newest cloth gowns, the 
designs being in some instances worked 
upon the cloth itself, but in others it 
appears in the form of insertions worked 
on fine net by way of heightening the 
general effect of incongruity. An instance 
of the last - named vogue is seen in a 
princess robe of pale tan cloth with 
triangular insertions of the same coloured 
net embellished with a very fat woolly 
design which was wonderfully effective. 
I found myself wondering, however, if 
the effect would not have been enhanced 
by a slender underlining of black thread 
or silk, for this combination of black and 
tan is one of the most thoroughly convine- 
ing and. satisfactory which the season has 
brought us. 

The bodice, indeed, had so far con- 
ceded the point that it admitted a suspi- 
cion of black velvet as well as a surprising 
note of blue in the region of the neck- 
band, whilst a small applied zouaye of the 
wool-embroidered net gave the fulness of 
corsage which is permissible in’ the prin- 
cess robe of the moment and is certainly 
an advantage to the average English 
figure. : 

Peacock-blue iridescent embroideries 
are conspicuous amongst novelties for 
evening wear. They appear on white 
nets usually in the goodly company 
of gold or silver paillettes or occa- ¢ 
sionally with pearls. Dull electric 
grey shades are also very 
ellective and are charm- 
ingly elusive, at times 
glittering like steel, at 
others appearing dull as 
a thundercloud. 

Petticoats for evening 
wear are more and more 
elaborate. Rather a new 
idea is the multiplica- 
tion of small vandyked 
flounces, each edged in 
its turn witha fine kilting 
of silk. The effect is very 
fulland fluffy. A pale pink brocade petti- 
coat has a full, deep frill of net, covered in 
its turn with four or five vandy ked flounces ; 
each of which is outlined with white 
ribbon kiltings with wee pink edges. 
Another model is white with two deep 
flounces of two-tone lace with a series of 
pear-shaped motifs of chiné silk in deep 
shades of Indian red. 

Amongst the daintiest of the new 
sleeves is one with three tiny frills setting 
out from the shoulder ; below the epaulet 
thus formed appear two very small bunchy 
pulls with several rows of gauging between, 


the remainder of the sleeve consisting of 
row upon row of insertion with intervening 
bands of the silk or ninon composing the 
blouse with little triple frills of Valen- 
ciennes at intervals. A little fan-pleated 
pulling of ninon is let into the back seam 
at the elbows. 

Shopping in the olden times used to 
be a cumbersome as well as a_ tedious, 
laborious, and uninteresting employment. 
The modern -spirit, however, has changed 
all this nowadays, and a visit to an up-to- 
date establishment is interesting even in 
the abstract. In particular is this a fact 
when applied to the various depots of the 
Wholesale Fur Company. The magnificent 


SIMPLE EVENING GOWN OF CHIFFON AND LACE 


showrooms of this company at the various 
branches—2o1, Regent Street, W.; 145, 
Cheapside, E.C.; 61, Knightsbridge, W. ; 
37, High Street, Kensington; and _1o, 
St. Ann’s Square, Manchester—are as 
much -worth visiting as many much- 
advertised exhibitions inasmuch as they 
offer a striking object lesson on the many 
uses to which furs can be put. One meets 
here with the most charming and. artistic 
garments in the shape of fur coats and 
coatees, muffs, stoles, and neckties, which 
are really wonderful specimens of the 
creative art of the furrier. 


agin 


The ever - increasing popularity of 
motoring has been given additional con- 
sideration by the Wholesale Fur Com- 
pany, and it has a special department 
which deals entirely with requirements of 
motorists of both sexes. Their fur lined 
and trimmed garments for this purpose 


as well as for driving and hunting are 
not only distinguishable for their smart- 


ness but even to a casual observer it must 
be apparent that every practical point has 
been most carefully considered. It is a 
well-known and acknowledged fact that 
for quality, prices, daintiness of design, 
and the desire to meet the requirements 
of customers there is no firm in the United 
Kingdom to equal the Wholesale Fur 
Company. 

Whilst everyone more or less is familiar 
with the name of Johann. Maria Farina 
in connection with eau de cologne few 
people are aware of the fact that the 
famous brand of the most popular per- 
fume in the world is of Italian rather than 
German origin. It was an Italian gentle- 
man who lived at Santa Maria Maggiore 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
who discovered the secret of producing 
this exquisite essence which received tlie 
name of eau de cologne when his family 
removed from the Italian valley to the 
German city of Cologne. The original 
recipe of the perfume being handed down 
from father to son, the fame of it spread 
gradually over Europe until to-day it Is 
an indispensable item on every dressing 
table. The present vendor, in whom the 
sole legal rights of its preparation and 
sale are vested, is Mr. Johann Maria Farina 
of No. 4, Julichs Place, Cologne, from 
which address the well-known designation, 
No. 4 Eau de Cologne, is of course derived. 
It should be noted that this famous brand 
is the only eau de cologne manufactured 
by a direct male descendant of the original 
inventor of the perfume and consequently 
the only kind made actually from the 
original recipe. Hence the public should 
make-certain that they are actually sup- 
plied, with the genuine “No. 4 Eau de 
Cologne” when they ask for it. A royal 
warrant from King Edward is one of 
many. similar honours accorded to the 
proprietor of the establishment at 4, 
Julichs Place, by other royal and imperial 
personages, and the collection of medals 
and diplomas testifying to its worth at 
innumerable exhibitions is pro- 
bably unrivalled by any other 
preparation in the world, 

The suggestion for a simple 
gown of chiffon and lace illus- 
trated on this page has been speci- 
ally designed in the interests of 
those who at this time of year 
find it necessary or desirable to 
do up an old evening frock to 
enable it to extend its career of 
usefulness through another season. 


The suggested basis: is a_half- 
worn silk or satin skirt which 
most people possess without realising 
exactly how to turn it to account. Al- 


though sternly disapproving of home dress- 
making in the main, seeing that it so often 
entails painful disappointment and extra 
outlay, it iseasy tosee how. a dainty little 
gown could be put together. by a clever 
maid by the aid of a ready- trimmed chillon 
or mousseline robe modilied by the addi- 
tion of some long-cherished length of lace, 
whilst the little draped corsage is of the 
easily-manageable order starting from. the 
solid basis of a well cut and fitted lining 
even if it be somewhat old. 
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MOTOR SPARIA 


The British Motor Boat Club.—This 
club concluded its 1905 aquatic pro- 
gramme at Burnham-on-Crouch with 
a three days meeting. The season of 
the premier motor boat club has been 
most successful. The. membership con- 
tinues to grow, the prizes, particularly the 
many handsome presentation cups and the 
still more valuable challenge cups, 
have produced good sport, and thie 
later handicaps, when the form of 
the boats was better known, were 
really excellent. It seems much 
easier, by the way, to gauge the 
respective merits of motor boats than 
of motor cars, happily so for the 
production of interesting sport. The 
racing executives of this club and of 
the Motor Yacht Club have already 
arranged a joint meeting to settle 
their respective programmes for next 
year so as to avid clashing, and a 
cordial invitation is to be sent to the 
leading continental clubs witha view 
to the arrangement of international 
fixtures so as to give the boats of 
all countries a reasonable chance of 
getting to and from one country to 
the other with a convenient margin 
of time between the more important 
meetings. Mr. Robinson, the secre- 
tary of the B.M.B.C., has worked 
hard for the success he has so well 
deserved, and although racing and 
water picnicking are now over till 
next year the members will have 
plenty of opportunities of meeting 
during the off season at a series of 
smoking concerts, and the annual 
dinner will shortly be announced. 


Braking by the Engine.—Tliis 
most interesting and often neglected 
third brake to a car is variously re- 
garded, as recent correspondence in 
the technical journals has shown. 
There seems to be an extraordinary 
idea with many people that engine- 
braking is detrimental to the engine 
itself. I have personally met with the 
suggestion several times that such is the 
case, but I have never received a satis- 
factory reason in support of such an idea. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the 
contention is quite erroneous and will not 
hold water for a moment, and there is no 
need, therefore, to 
take it into any 
consideration. In 
connection with 
this subject natu- 
rally arises the ex- 
pediency or other- 
wise of having the 


brake pedal or 
lever directly con- 
nected with the 
clutch, so that in 
using either the 
differential or the 
hub brake the 
elutch is with- 
drawn. My own 
feeling is that the 
differential brake 
should act quite 


independently — of 
the clutch but that 
the latter should be 
so connected with 


the hand brake 
that when this 
brake is put into 


operation the 
clutch is automati- 
cally withdrawn. 


By this means the Concours. 


MISS ETHEL 


engine when braking can have the occa- 
sional assistance of the differential brake, 
but not, of course, of the side brakes, for 
if they are used the clutch would be 
withdrawn, and consequently the engine 
would cease to act as a brake and the car 
would run on ee by its own weight 
and momentum. I prefer this arrangement 
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Tie Cycling Touring Club Gazette 


SOME ANTI-SIDE-SLIP TYRES 


Which, among many others, were recently submitted for trial in London. 
None of the entries reached perfection, but the most satisfactory type 
is No. 17, made by. Bullar., Wilderspin and Adams of St. Ives 


rather than have the two sets of brakes 
quite independent of the clutch for the 
simple reason that in stopping and _ put- 
ting on the side brakes when the car 
is at a standstill the clutch is by that 
means withdrawn and the engine left 
in its most convenient condition for 


restarting. 


Miss Ethel Irving has become an ardent motorist recently, and while touring with Lucky Miss Dei in the suburbs 
and provinces has been indulging her fancy for rapid transit with considerable success. 
Cosmo car that was obtained direct from the Liége Exposition, where it obtained the highest award—that of Hors 
Miss Irving is a skilful driver and takes her fine machine along at a high rate of speed 
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IRVING AND HER DE COSMO TOURING CAR 
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S-WEEK BY WEER. 


Suitability of such Braking.—Some 
engines are by their system of control much 
more readily available for braking than 
others, as, for instance, those where the 
throttle can be closed ; in others the ignition 
has to be switched off, a simple matter il, 
as however is seldom the case, the switch is 
on the steering wheel or column-or near 
the driving seat. “The disadvantage 
of switching off on some engines is 
that the unexploded charge. in the 
exhaust box is liable to be fired by 
the first exhaust gases passing imme- 


diately after the ignition is again 
switched on. Another important 


point to remember. when braking 
with the engine on a car that can be 
fully throttled is that simultaneously 
with the opening of the throttle the 
clutch should be allowed to slip 
slightly, since the car running as it 
ison its top gear the sudden work 
thrown upon the engine in resuming 
pulling may very easily stop it alto- 
vether. The throttle, of course, 
should be opened a short distance 
before the actual completion of the 
descent so that by the time the level 
is reached it is running on normally 
and has not to labour in picking up. 
Personally I consider that the engine 
should be used as a brake as I[re- 
quently as possible so as to obviate, 
so far as may be, the use of the other 
brakes, with the necessarily great 
wear and tear their use entails upon 
them, and when this can be save! 
without any wear on the engine 
parts themselves the gain is obvious. 


Throttle Control.—It is a pity, in 
my opinion, that all engines are not 
arranged for driving mainly by the 
throttling of the mixture. This is 
one point to which the tourist trophy 
contest will, however, call particular 
attention. The control, by advanc- 
ing and retarding the ignition, is 
clearly a most uneconomical plan, and it 
should be always the aim of a good driver 
to use his engine as economically as pos- 
sible. In addition to this the occasional 
advancing the ignition too far, however 
infrequently and, of course, inadvertently 
done, is very harmful to the connecting fod 
bearings and parts, to say nothing ol the 
reverse strain 1t places on a portion of the 
crank-shaft. It is true an unmistakable 
knocking at once gives warning of what 
is happening, but all this strain is obviated 
where a throttle control is used and the 
ignition advanced shortly after starting to 
that determinal point where it gives the 
best effect and there remains till “retarded 
on stopping or for a possible long traffic 
crawl. The mechanism of a good sar iS 
now generally so 
excellent that we 


shall find manu- 
facturers | paying 
more attention to 


the economical run- 
ning capabilities of 
their cars. All this 
will, of course, be 
to the owner's gain. 
The mechanical 
features are now 
very much _ better 
known and pro- 
vided for, so that 
attention can be 


directed to the 
simplification and 
Sha GER A. an Oe economical run- 
ning and upkeep 
of the car. 
; R. Denys Dunpas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, October 24, and Friday, November 10 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, October 25, and Monday, November 13 
Pay Days—Friday, October 27, and Wednesday, Noveniber 15 
Consols—Thursday, November 2 


Bank Rate, 


Money.—There is not much change to be recorded in the 
condition of the money market. While the possibility of a 
5 per cent. Bank rate is still admitted the -fact that there has 
been no further demand for gold on New York account is a 
reassuring point. Paris, however, is still a buyer of bars, the 
French exchange having reacted to 2515 alter a brief recovery 
to 25°17, and the expectation is that this week’s arrivals of gold 
from South Africa will be secured for France. 

The last Bank return showed a decline of £391,805 in the 
reserve at 20} millions in consequence of the efflux on balance 
of £434,000 in gold, but as the public and “ other’ deposits 
were reduced by some £ 4,740,000 the “ proportion” rose nearly 
three points to 41°47 per cent. 


The Stock Markets. — The 
brought to a close without any 
open default, but the freely-dis- 
cussed difficulties of a firm of 
jobbers in the American market 
led to some extensive liquidation 
especially of Canadian Pacifics, 
which were sold down below 175 
on Thursday only to rebound to 
178 within forty-eight hours. 
These shares and Hudson’s Bays, 
which rallied from 76 to 82, de- 
rived their new impetus from the 
cheerful statements of Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson at the Grank Trunk 
meeting on Thursday. The bears 
of Mexican Railway Firsts had 
an unpleasant surprise when the 
dividend was announced at the 
rate of 64 per cent. for the June 
half-year, an improvement of + per 
cent. despite the published de- 
crease of 16,500 dollars in the 
gross receipts. The rise in the 
Mexican exchange from 221d. to 
244d. provides the explanation. 

Another eminently  satisfac- 
tory dividend announcement of 
the past week was that of the 
Rio Tinto Company—4os. per 
£5 share as against 32s. 6d. for 
the corresponding halves of 1904 
and 1903. ‘This was fully up to 
the most sanguine anticipations, 
but the price of the shares has 
hardened only fractionally. The 
directors in their official notifica- 
tion of the dividend refer to the 
exceedingly satisfactory position 
of the copper market, pointing 
out that the consumption from 
all quarters seems to be increas- 
ing at a more rapid rate than the 
output of the various mines. The average price of standard 
copper during 1904 was approximately £598 per ton, whereas the 
present value i is £72 per ton as against £ 524, the average for 1902, 
and £738, the average for 1goo. lor the last-named year the total 
dividend on Rio Tinto shares was 85s. It is not unreasonable 
to look for a similar result at the end of 1g05.° In the mean- 
time the shareholders are to be asked to sanction at to-morrow’s 
special meeting the creation of 50,000 new shares of £5, to be 
issued at a price not yet disclosed, to provide the wherewithal 
for the redemption of the whole of the company’s 4 per cent. 
mortgage bonds to the amount of £2,989,740 outstanding. 
Matters have been fairly quiet in the foreign market since I last 
wrote, the special exception being supplied by Provincial 
Cedulas, which changed hands over 24 in the middle of the 
week, and Peruvian Corporation issues. 

In addition to the local disturbance already mentioned the 
American market has had something serious to think about in 
the warning as to the dangers of over speculation uttered by 
Mr. V; anderlip, the vice- president of the National City Bank, at 
the American Bankers’ Convention. But, as I have said before, 
the public interest in the Yankee market on this side is so insigni- 
ficant that even a big set-back in prices would be without direct 
effect outside the professional ranks. The Transvaal gold 
output for September, although showing a nominal decrease 


Four per Cent. 


mid-October settlement was 


DR. PAUL BROUSSE 


President of the Municipa’ Council of Paris 
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of 12,094 0z., is actually rather better than the record of 
August, allowing for the difference between thirty-one and thirty 
days. At the moment I do not see my way to recommend 
operations in either direction in the mining market though 
holders of Rhodesia Banket and Tanganyika Concessions may 
await further developments with confidence. 

Somewhat unreasonably, it seems to me, the market pro- 
fessed to be disappointed on Monday with the report of the 
directors of the I] Oro Mining and Railway Company because 
no dividend was recommended. in respect of the year ended 
June 30. Out of a net profit of £122,800 a sum of £91,500 
Was appropriated to the cost of constructing a new mill and 
to general equipment, completing an outlay of £200,000 
provided entirely out of profits. The operation of this mill 
will result in a very substantial reduction in working costs 
and in an increased percentage of recovery of the precious 
metals. 


L’Entente Municipale.—The event of the week is the visit o! 
the president and members of the Municipal Council of Paris to 
the chairman and members of the London County Council. 
Guests and hosts were received by his Majesty the Ning at 
Buckingham Palace yesterday morning and to-day they are 
lunching with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. The pro- 
gramme for their entértainment embraces practically every point 
of interest in the municipal 
economy, and a busy week will 
reach its climax on Friday evening 
in a reception at the Fre ‘nch 
Embassy. The portrait on this 
page is that of Dr. Paul Brousse, 
the president of the Municipal 
Council, who must be recognised 
as the man of the moment. 


Wellesley (Penang) Estates.— 
A correspondent in Penang sends 


me an interesting note with 
regard to the Wellesley Penang 
Estates, Ltd., the prospectus cf 


which was adve rsely criticised in 
Tur Tarcer of April 6, IgO04. 
The alleged object of the com- 
pany was the acquisition and 
development of three — sugar, 
tapioca, cocoanut, and citronella 
estates in the Straits Settlements. 
Two brothers named [s-Chas- 
seriau, planters in Penang, had 
bought the properties and were 
trying to turn them over at a 
very large profit, at the same 
time securing to themselves by 
contract salaries aggregating 
1000 dollars per month for 
fifteen years. By way of showing 
his “confidence” one of the 
brothers entered into an agree- 
ment to lodge with trustees shares 
in the company to the nominal 
amount of £20,000 as a guarantee 
that subscribers would get back 


the whole of their capital in 
the siape of dividends within 
ten years. ‘Ten per cent. com- 
mission was paid for  under- 
writing the shares offered to 
the public, and that and other expenses of a like nature 
were to cost the company a matter of £25,000, while the 


utmost that could be derived from the issue for clear working 
capital was £20,000. [| am always sceptical when a pro- 


moter shows his “confidence” in a scheme by guaranteeing 
dividends, and in this particular case the distrust of my pre- 
decessor in this column was only too well founded. The 


correspondent mentioned above sends me a cutting from The 
Penang Gazette of July 20, 1905, ecntaining an advertisement in 
which the trustees for the debentureholders of the Wellesley 
(Penang) Estates, Ltd., invite offers for the purchase of the 
whole of the business and property of the company as a going 
concern. It is notified that “the highest or any offer will not 
necessarily be accepted” and that further particulars can be 
obtained from Presgrave and Matthews of Penang, 
for the trustees. 


solicitors 


Mining in Egypt.—The third of a series of meetings of the 
shareholders of the subsidiaries of the Egyptian Mines Explora- 
tion Company held on Thursday last gave an opportunity to 
Mr. C. J. Alford, the eminent mining engineer, who must be 
recognised as the pioneer of the revival of gold-mining. in 
Egypt, to make a very interesting statement in regard to the 
group in general and the Central Egypt Exploration Company 
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in particular. In the course of this address Mr. Alford referred 
to the manner in which he and his associates in the resuscitation 
of the industry had been left. to make their way as best they 
could in the face of “a kind of benevolent apathy ” on the part 
of the Government and almost open hostility from the leaders 
of Egyptian commerce. In some cases, unfortunately, pro- 
specting concessions were given to persons who had neither the 
will nor the means to do any bond fide work on the ground, and 
who started at once to sublet or sell their concessions, and so 
obtain a profit without incurring any risk or expenditure, a 
proceeding which was promptly nipped in the bud by the 
Government. This certainly at the time had the effect of 
cooling down the little public interest which was then being 
shown in Egyptian mining, but under the circumstances it was 
unavoidable and far better for the genuine projects than if the 
evil of irresponsible company-promoting had been allowed to 
grow. 

The regulations of the Government in regard to mining 
matters are at the present time the best that under the circum- 
stances could be devised. Mr. Alford’s mining life has been a 
long one. He looks back upon the early days of the Indian 
mines, which the Egyptian mines so much resemble. He was 
in Johannesburg in its earliest days when nothing that he and 
others could say would induce English people to take any 
interest in the most profitable mines. Then all at once the 
scene changed as if by magic, and the winter of 1889 witnessed 
one of the maddest speculative mining 
booms that the world has ever seen. 
Any such mad boom in Egyptian 
mines in the end would do far more 
harm than good, but its pioneer is 
justified in desiring some recognition 
and support for what he firmly believes 
to be an important and_ profitable 
mining industry. 


The South African Outlook.—It is 
very difficult to persuade the man in 
the street that the recent depressing 
state of affairs in the South African 
share market has been due mainly to 
financial considerations on this side 
and not to the condition of the min- 
ing industry itself. As Isaid last week, 
the extent of the liquidation of Trans- 
vaal shares as a consequence of the 
Cronier sugar collapse has been some- 
thing colossal, and it says a great 
deal for the inherent strength of the 
market that quotations have not 
suffered more severely than has been 
the case. Holders who have had the 
patience and ability to stick tight to 
their shares through all these times of 
trial should derive considerable comfort 
from the speech which was delivered 
last week from the chair of the Stan- 
dard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., by 
Mr. J. Drake. He drew attention to 
the striking fact that trade returns for 
the past six months indicated that 
South Africa as a whole had more 
than coyered its imports by its exports, 
whereas in 1903 the imports, which 
were double those of the period before the war, exceeded exports 
by nearly 23 millions. The stringency in the financial position, 
which was very marked both in London and South Africa in the 
first half of 1904, is now considerably relaxed. Thanks to the 
loans which have been floated in the London market more life and 
enterprise have been brought back to trade generally. South 
Africa has long had the reputation of being a land of surprises and 
of quick recuperation, and under the financial changes referred 
to it isnot unlikely, in Mr. Drake’s opinion, that better times 
may be in store sooner than most people expect. The value 
of the gold output from the Transvaal last year exceeded 
16 millions, and if the. present rate is maintained the total 
yield for 1905 will probably exceed 20 millions sterling... This 
should influence favourably the course of business throughout 
the country as gold-mining is now being placed on a steady 
industrial basis. During the first half of 1905 thirty-three gold 
companies, with a total capital of £16,500,000, paid total 
dividends of £ 2,631,638, equal to 16 per cent. on the capital, 
and eighteen miscellaneous companies, with a -total capital of 
£6,305,893, paid in dividends £573,643, equal to g} per cent. on 
the capital. 


The Premier Diamond Company.—Inasmuch as ord Charles 
Montagu is a member of the London committee of the Premier 
(Transvaal) Diamond Mining Company, the statement which 
he made as chairman at Thursday’s meeting of the United 
South Africa Association, Ltd., with regard to its holding of 
Premier shares must be recognised as having the full weight of 
authority. It is intended that the U.S. A. shall retain as a 
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permanent investment its present holding of 11,000 deferred 
shares, and upon these Lord Charles anticipates a distribution 
of £2 per share during 1906, since the new gear will be ready 
for operation by the end of January, when the monthly yield of 
diamonds may be expected to increase to 200,000 carats as 
against a present average of 64,000 carats. Mr. William FI. 
Bleloch, one of the joint managers in South Africa, amplified 
the statement of the chairman, pointing out that the Premier 
on its £80,000 capital had distributed in profits to its share- 
holders and the Government £ 360,000 besides spending £909,000 
on equipment. 

The best test of a diamond mine is the magnitude of its 
washing operations, and the Premier has been working on a 
very big scale for three years, having treated over two million 
loads of ground for a yield of 1,638,334 carats of diamonds. 
Although the recent output has been at the reduced rate of 
sixty carats per hundred loads seventy carats is the normal value 
of the ground. Mr. Bleloch went on to give highly encourag: 
ing facts and figures in regard to the interests of the U. S. A. in 
the two leading tin syndicates operating in the Red Granite 
area of the Transvaal as well as in its magnesite mines, which 
promise to be one of the chief sources of income. <A share like 
Premier Deferred standing at £14 for the half-crown nominal 
is beyond the grasp of the average investor, but as I have 
pointed out before a share in the wealth and prosperity of the 
Premier can be obtained on most promising terms by any pur- 
chaser of United South Africa shares. 
Should the estimate of £2 dividends on 
Premiers be borne out by results there 
is bound to be a very big rise in the 
market price of the shares, and in this 
rise it is safe to assume that U.S. A. 
will participate. 

Lord Charles William Augustus 
Montagu, of whom my cartoonist 
caught an impression at Thursday’s 
meeting, is the second son of the 
seventh Duke of Manchester and the 
Double Duchess, and therefore an 
uncle of the ninth duke. He has been 
a member of the Stock Exchange for 
twenty-one years, and is now the head 
of the firm of Montagu, Oppenheim 
and Co., brokers, of 22, Austin Friars. 
He symbolises the link between the 
aristocracy and the City, attends the 
trials of his stepfather’s horses at 
Newmarket, and has the Bachelors’ as 
his only club, 


British Dredging Company.—The 
eport of the directors of the British 
Dredging Company, Ltd., with a 
statement of profit and loss for two 
years made up to September 30, 1905, 
indicates a very unsatisfactory position, 
The operations to date have béen con- 
ducted at a loss of £8,951, the total 
sum received as profit on dredging 
contracts being £317, derived from 
four weeks work at Heysham Harbour. 
In Tur Tatrer of March 22, 1905, | 
devoted some space to this company as 
j the result of an interview which I had 
a few days previously with the then managing directors of the 
company at their offices, 101, Leadenhall Street, E.C. The 
present report states that on May 15 Messrs. R. and P. H. 
Simpson resigned their appointment as managing directors, 
and on September 25 they also resigned their positions as 
directors. It was on the strength of what one of the Messrs. 
Simpson said to mein the presence of the other that I wrote 
as follows :— 

The company started by building two dredgers, one of which has just been sold at a 
substantial profit to go to China and the other is at work in the Manchester Ship Canal. 
The profits which this dredger is earning for the company represent, as I am advised, 
a very big return upon the capital invested, and the programme is to build in succession 
five other dredgers, each of which will take up an equally} remungrative contract at 


Liverpool, in the Thames, or at some other centre where permaneit dredging work has 
to be done. nae 


I shall be anxious to hear from the Messrs.: Simpson how 
they reconcile their statements with regard to the large profits 
being earned by the dredger in the Manchester Ship Canal with 
the evidence afforded by the profit and loss account now issued 
that the Manchester Ship Canal contract involved a loss of 
£1,033. In this connection the report says :-— 

The first of these vessels, the Thames, after completing,her trials in Holland, began 

work under contract with the Manchester Ship Canal Company towards the end of 
November last year, but as she did not satisfy their chief engineer by her dredging 
results the contract terminated. 
What especially annoys me about the discrepancy between 
Messrs. Simpson's statement to me andthe facts now published 
is that at the time my article appeared the shares were selling 
at a premium of over 100 per cent. whereas now they are 
deservedly at a discount. REGINALD GEARD., 


